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Go Correspondents. 

T. O. G. of M.—Your plants were shipped by the packet ship Wetumpka on the 7th 
instant. 

‘*, The Bold.”— Wil] call on the Harpers about K.’s books to-day. 

** Never cry ’tillyou’re out of the Woods ” is unavoidably postponed until next week. 
Pray send us ‘*‘ How Pig’s tails came to be curled!” 

‘* Apple Jack "—a correspondent as good as the tipple of this name—cannot have a 
place until next week. Ditto of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle, Esq., in Arkansas,” and an original 
report of the late races at Jackson, Miss. 

**D. R. D.” of Fort Washita —We are much obliged for your description and sketch 
of the Prairie Dog of the Far West. The latter will be carefully engraved to accom- 
pany the publication of the former in the ‘* Spirit.” 

‘* N. of Arkansas.”—What has become of him? Is he so engaged as Land Agent and 
in politics as to have no leisure te communicate with the ‘‘Spirit?” We see that 
** Pete Whetstone ” has a political letter in each number of the ‘‘ North Arkansas.” 
**N.” will see that we publish to-day a capital epistle from a personal friend of his at 
Little Rock, and we have a new correspondent in Batesville itself. But we have no 
idea of letting Aim off. ‘‘It will never do to give it up so, Mr. Brown !” Frequent men- 
tion has been made of ‘* N.” by correspondents and ourselves within the last six months, 
and yet no one has succeeded in eliciting a line from him: the next best thing to it has 
been the receipt of occasional letters from his two gallant brothers. A friend at our el- 
bow suggests that ** N.” must be canvassing for a seat in Congress from the Devil’s 
Fork. Weshould like to hearhim “‘onthe stump” making his opponents “‘ squat !” 
Pixe told ns last summer that some of his political harangues were equal to the speech 
on political and sporting topics made by M1. Webster on Long Island three years ago, 
which created such a sensation. His friends know Mr. W. to te one of the most ardent 
lovers of field sportsin the Union. He can throw a fly, knock overadeer, or see the 
points of « horse—if he cannot “‘ heel a chicken”—with “ N. of Arkansas” himself! 

W. B. M‘C.—We are greatly obliged by your inimitable story of the modern Dromios 
—the two John Smiths. 

A. P. of L. R.—Will express our thanks for your communication and sketch in a few 
days in a letter, in the which, like Dogberry, “If I were as tedious as a king, I could 
find in my heart to bestow it all of your worship.” 








FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 16, 1844. 








Letter from * The Bold” and ‘‘ Acorn.” 
Boston, Tuesday, March 12, 1844. 

Dear P.,—I arrived safe and sure on Sunday, after 11 P.M. ;—had a nasty 
trip from York, but perfectly straight ! 

Nat. Greene, Esq., has been confirmed by the Senate as Postmaster, 
‘‘sure!” A better one we never had, 

Bitt W y, poor fellow, is dead! Cause,—extreme fatigue ; and his 
hide (the toughest in Boston) is to be sold to-day at Mac Burney’s, the cele- 
brated saddler’s. I shall bid for account of Dr. L——y, provided I can, during 
the forenoon, find any glass eyes to fill up the old holes, as the Dr. wishes it to 
hang up in the Knickerbocker Club Hall, at the head of the alleys, with this motto 


or epiteph.:— 





Old Bill is dead! That cute old man 
You ne’er will see him more ; 
He used to roll a —— big ball, 
And beat his friends most sore. 
His old tough pelt you’ve got at last, 
Well cured in Santa Cruz, 
And all feel sure ’twill be to you 
Of mighty little use. 
This skin was bought by Dr. L., 
With Harry S———d's money ; 
He won it all at playing brag, 
And passed him home on Sunday. 
I send the above—written by “ Acorn”—at whose request I copy it. 
Tre Bow. 
Postscript by “* Acorn.” 
Tis an emanation from the muddy brain of “ The 
ACORN. 


A —— diabolical Lie! 
Bold,” who is as “ tight’? as corned pork. 

Postscript by ‘“* The Bold.” 

Vou can easily imagine the situation that ‘‘ Acorn” was in when he wrote the 


above. He positively corn-cocted the stuff. Tue Bop. 


ALL THE JOHN SMITH’S NOT DEAD YET! 


Written for the « Spirit of the Times.” 

The follow'ng comedy of errors was enacted in a Court of Quarter Sessions 
in the West, a few weeks since. 

The clerk of the Court called over the names of twelve jurors, who were 
empannelled, smong whom were two jurors who answered to that rare and ro- 
mantic name—Joun Situ. 

The clerk well kr owing that there was one certain John Smith, if indeed 
any John Smith can be certain, returned by the Sheriff as a Petit Juror, took 
it for grented that John Smith had answered twice to his name, and that by 
some misteke he, the said clerk, had written a duplicate of the mame of John 
Smith. 

Proceeding upon this absurd hypothesis, namely, that there could only be 
one John Smith on a venire, or ina box, he aftera while succeeded admirably 
in bewildering himself and every body else. — 

Clerk: “If the Court please, there is one juror wanting.” 

Court: ‘ We have counted the Jury and there are twelve men in the box.” 
“Some man must have got into the box by mistake who is not a 

















Clerk : 

juror.” 
Court: “ Call their names.” Z 
Clerk ; “Gentlemen of the Jury, please to answer to your names. 


Here he called them over again, and the two indomitable John Smiths an- 


swered to their names like men. 

Clerk : “ There must be something wrong, here.” 

Court: * How many John Smith’s are in that box?” 

“One!” answered the two John Smiths simultaneously, for they were 
strangers to each other, and from the noise in the Court-room, and the crowd, 
it escaped observation that there were two John Smiths, andthe John Smiths 


Sheriff : [Perusing his list ] ‘‘ If the Court please there is but one John Smith 

here.” 

About this time a constable bawled out, ‘‘ Clear the way for the Grand 
Jury” And in the bustle and noise of their approach one of the John Smith’s 
slipped out of the Petit Jury box quietly and unobserved, and seated himself 
in the back row of the Grand Jurors. 


Court: ‘* There are twelve, Sir! I counted them, and if there are more John 
Smith’s then one, then there are thirteen jurors in che box, as a matter of | 
course.” 

Clerk : “‘ Their voices are wonderfully alike.” 

Court: ‘‘It is impossible there should be more than one John Smith in the 
box, as there 1s but one on the Sheriff’s list of jurors ; call them again.” 

Here the clerk called them over again, and although there were but eleven 
jurors in the box, one of whom was a veritable John Smith, yet by this time 
John Smith was so obfusticated with what had transpired that he answered to 

the name twice, being called twice, and as he felt that the matter was becum- | 
ing personal, ke answered with tremendous vociferation, and highly excited. 
If he thought that a loud answer would clear up the mystery he was very much 
mistaken. 

Here outspoke an attorney who thought himself very wise, and said that as 
the name of John Smith was a very common name, he had no doubt there were 
two men of the same name in the box. 

Court: * Sheriff, who summoned these jurors t’’ 

Sheriff: ‘* My deputy, John Smith.” 

Attorney General: “Is there no end to human calamities ?” 

Here an unfledged attorney, who had read Shakspeare more than Black- 
stone or the Bible, exclaimed, ‘* I could not this believe without the sensible 
and true avouch of mine own eyes,” and I may add, ears. 

About this time the Attorney General’s eye, (who was growing very impa- 
tient) happened to gild the forehead of a young member of the bar who had 

responded from his youth upwards to the multitudinous name of John Smith, 
when the former broke out upon him with a jumble of misquytations : 


* Abjure thy country and forswear thy name, 
Let thy pernicious name stand aye, accursed in the catalogue.” 


Court: ‘* We are making no progress in this affair.” 

Clerk: ‘What supposing I call all the names in the box except John 
Smith ?” 

Court : ** Go on.” 

The clerk called all the names except the John Smiths, and there were only 
ten jurors in the box, barring the Smiths. 

Clerk: ‘I told your Honor before that there were but eleven jurors in the 
box.” 

Court : (Counting the jurors, and elevating his dexter fore-finger at each 
individual ne counted) ‘It is even so; there were twelve before. Lucifer has 
dropped into the box, in the shape of a John Smith, and vanished again without 
leaving the smell of brimstone behind him.” (Court continues.) “ Let all the 
John Smiths empannelled in the petit jury box stand up:’’ and accordingly 
one very diminutive individual shot up, his head scarcely taller than those of the 
other sitting members. 

At this crisis, a very good looking mau upon the jury, after looking carefully 
around him, told the Court there were two different and distinct jurors who an- 
swered to the name of John Smith, to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

‘ Silence, sir!” interposed the Court, but the remark had its weight with 
the Court for all that, as the Court had affirmed before there were twelve jurors 
ia the box, and afterwards acknowledged there were but eleven. 

Court: “Sir, are you a veritable John Smith ?”’ 

John Smith: “If it please your Honor, I dont understand ‘ veritable. 

Court: “ Youdont! Is your baptismal name Juhn! Are you John Smith ?” 

John Smith : ‘* May it please the Court, I never was baptised .” 

Court: “ This is no time to trifle with the Court —you dont understand 
‘ veritable !’"—* Do you understand heel-haul ?” (The Court had been a sailor 

once.) 

John Smith: “ No, sir.’’ 

Court: “ Well, if all the John Smiths were keel-hau led as they ought to 
be, they would then be baptised with a witness. Answer the question, sir! Is 
your name John Smith?” 

John Smith: “I am so flabbergasted that [ hardly know my own name from 
any other body's; I believe my name is John Smith. I cou Id not conscientiously 

swear to it.” 

Court: ‘ What is your trade, occupation, calling, report?” 

John Smith: “I am a gunsmith.” 

Attorney General: ‘“ He is a son of a gun!” 

Court: “ Are you not a nephew of old John Cannon, of Cyprus townsh ip!” 

John Smith: “ Yes, sir.” 

Court (musing): ‘The family has degenerated wonderfully ; he isa mere 
pistol. Sheriff, stand nearer to the juror, or he will go of like his invisible 
namesake.” 

Attorney General: ‘‘ The Court had better discharge him.”’ 

Court: ‘Sit down, John Smith. Clerk, see to the Grand Jury—they are 
coming in.” 

Clerk: “Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, have you any bills?” 

Foreman: ‘I hold some bills in my hand, but we have no quorum. Upon 
calling the names in the Grand Jury room, the right John Smith was absent, 
and the John Smith as he calls himself, and fancies himself a Grand Juror, is 
not one at all; he isa stranger to me.” [Grand Jury here retired, but John 
Smith went with them, and succeeded in persuading them that he was a 
grand Juror.) 

About this time the little John Smith bustled up, and manifested a desire 
to go with the Grand Jury, when the Court interposed. 

Court : * John Smith, are you a Grand Juror?” 

John Smith: “I don’t know, sir; I am a Juror.” 

Court: ** From what township ?” 

John Smith: “ Moon !” 

Court; “I thought so. You have moon-stricken the whole of us.” 

Constable: ‘* Make way for phe Grand Jury.’’ 

Clerk : ‘Gentlemen of the Grand——” 

Court: “ Call over their names.” And the names were called; the last man 
who answered to his name wes John Smith. 

Clerk : “May it please the Court, the Grand Jury has a quorum now with 
Joho Smith.” 

Foreman: “ Here are six true bills, and four ignoramusses.” 

Sheriff: “If it please the Court, I think the last John Smith that answered 
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did not know it themselves. 
Court : “Send for the Sheriff!” [enter Sheriff.] Court continues, “ Bring 


your list of jurors till we compare it with the clerk's list.” 


I know him—he makes rifles for shooting matches.” 


in my country.” 


Court: “ He has rifled us out of a day’s work already. Cr!! another petit 
_ Juror, and let us proceed to business.” 
Attorney General: “If the Court please, I now see a doubtful twilight 
, dawning on this mystery : we have the corporeal John Smiths here, but I think 
they are each in the wrong box.” 
Court : “Sheriff, bring in your list of Grand and Petit Jurors.” And he 


Clerk : ‘‘ There are, as I said before, only eleven jurors in the box, and two! brought in two boards with the names of the Jurors pasted on, which looked 
of them I think must be Joha Smit hs.” 


like two tomb stones inscribed with elegies written in short metre. The Court 
carefully read the lists of the Sheriff, from which it appeared that little John 
Smith of Moon, was a Grand Juror, and John Smith of Middlesex, who had 
usurped the Grand Jury box, was a Petit Juror. The township alone from 
whence they came could distinguish between the two John Smiths, gunsmiths. 

Clerk : ‘John Smith of Moon, you may retire, sir. John Smith of Middle- 
sex, yOu may retire, sir.” 

The two John Smiths would have retired into the arms of Zimmerman, and 
remained in solitude for ever, had not the Court interposed, and said in a loud 
voice, ‘‘ John Smith of Moon, go into the Grand Jury box. Joha Smith of 
Middlesex, go into the Petit Jury box. Why, indictments and verdicts are 
worth nothing with such strange mistakes !” 

The John Smiths exchanged places, when the Court said, as. well it might— 
‘Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, you bad the wrong John Smith with you, and 
therefore kad no quorum. Take back the indictments to your room.” 

Attorney General : “I think we may proceed to business now ?” 

Court: ‘* What is the first cause?” 

Attorney General: “* CommonweaLTu vs. Joun Smita, for assault and bat- 
tery, with intent to kill.” 

Court: ‘* Don’t make merry with our miseries.” 

Attorney General: * There is the indictment—read it for yourselves.” 

Court: “ Continue his case, increase his bail, double his recognizance! 
The name, the name alone ought to be an indictable offence. Who is his bail ?”” 

Attorney General: ‘* John Smith !” 

Court : ‘* Adjourn the Court!” 

Pittsbnrg, March 8, 1844. Joun Suita. 4 

John Smith would beg leave to propound an interrogatory to Major Joseph 
Jones, of Pineville, [‘‘ The Georgia Major!’’] Joseph's truly original court- 
ship was crowned with success about the first frost of last fall, when he swung 
all night in the bag, like a pirate bung in chains ; his nuptials came off about 
Curistmas, and lo! young Henry Clay pops into this wicked world on the se- 
cond of February, without even waiting for the twenty-second, when he would 
have been christened George Washington Jones, of course. 

Now this seems like doing business rather fast. When early in March the 
tame pigeon pitches from the roof with an amorous flap of his wing, you may 


look out for squabs in about the same length of time that you might look for a 
protest on a sixty-day note. The prolific little rabbit makes the most of his 
time, too. The period of the gestation of an elephant is somewhat longer than 
his tusks, and the genus homo in the West takes a year, barring taree months, 
for the same process. Now, Major Jones of Pineville, was that night you 
swung in the bag the first night you passed on the premises ! 

Joun Smitu. 


WESTERN LIFE AND MANNERS. 


BY A NEW ARKANSAS CORRESPONDENT OF THE “‘ SPIRIT OF THE TIMES.” 

















Dear P-—If I were to stand by the conclusion arrived at some time since, 
that I would not write to you until I should have something to write ebout, you 
would, I think, begin to doubt whether I had not departed this life, and to look 
into every paper from the Occident for my obituary. I have often resolved to 
indite you an epistle, but as often bas either law or politics ‘‘come me crank- 
ing in,’’ end caused you to be spared the infliction. Now, however, I find it in 
my heart to bestow all my dullness upon you. 

Ihave not long returned from a journey, by stage, to the town of Washing- 
ton, on our southern border. While on my way the creeks riz, and I was nine 
mortal days on the road ; and from all such expeditions I hope to be hereafter 
for ever delivered. At Washington I met Governor B , on his return from 
a council with the Cumanches, and other Indians of the Prairie, held west of 
the Cross Timbers, and at which, as you will recollect, our friend Harry Grat- 
tan expressed his determination to be present. AsI had, some years since, 
voyaged in the same wild Western regions, the Governor and myself had much 
ccufabulation in regard to the red gentlemen among whom he had been sojourn- 
ing : and he told me also divers other incidents of his travels. But I was par- 
ticularly amused with his detail of the adventures of a night or two in our 
Washita Cove, a thinly settled region of country on the Upper Washits, in this 
State. I regret that I cannot give you the recital in precisely his own words. 
Imagine a tall, stalwart, manly, and gentlemanly fellow, (about your build and 
height,) full of fuo and humor, telling the story after a glass or two of potent 
old liquor. B. loguatur. 

Toree years ago, of a pleasant cool day in the spring, I was on my way, 
through the Washita Cove, to Fort Smith. I had ridden hard to get to the Wi- 
dow Gaston’s. It was drawing towards sunset, and my horse, like myself, was 
pretty well tired. At length I met two boys riding one poney, and he bare- 
backed, with a leather tug round his under lip for a bridle. There was to be, 
as I afterwards learned, a wedding at the Widow's that night, and they were 
going to bring the bridegroom. 

“ How far is it to the Widow Gaston’s, my boy *” said I. 

“A mile and a half,” responded the larger one. 

“Can I stay there to-night ?” 

“T reckon not,” was the response; ‘‘she's not fixed to take in travellers ; 
and besides, there’s going to be company there to night.” At this we separated. 
By means of hard drumming with their heels a gallop was extracted from the 
poney, and they were soon out of sight. 

I rode on to the Widow’s, and asked her if I could stay there? She said I 
‘“‘ Well, madam,” said I, ‘ how far is it to the next house?” 





could not. 
* Three quarters.” 
** And how far to the next !”’ 


“ Twenty four miles.” 
I then asked her whether, if I went on to Royal’s (the next house), and could 


not stop there, I could returo and stay at her house, and she told me she reck- 


oned I would have to do it. 
I pushed on towards Royal's, met him on horseback, just in siget of hishouse, 


and enquired if I could etay with him! 


«“ No, you can’t,” was his response. 
“© Why not?” said I. 
« Why,” said he, “I am just going to get a doctor, and my wife is a-going 


to be confined to-night.” 


“ Well, my friend,” said I, “ you guess a great deal better here than we do 
And so back I went to the Widow’s. 





to his name in the grand Jury box is a petit Juror, from Middlezex Township. 


At the Widow's I found her daughter, who was to be married, waiting for 
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and shouting voeiferously, ° 






t, clumsy, hulking, cur-dog looking fellow, in 





them came the - clumey, bulkin ing fellow, i 
- full. dress of Jeather. *he when she heard the outcry, got up and stood in 
the door-way, twisting @handkerchief in her hands, and as he came in sight 


(they bad not met for six months) she fell to crying. He came to the door, and 
without speaking to her, sat down on the outside. Afteratime in Parson came, 
dressed in leather breeches, with one shoe and one moccasin, and a straw hat, 
with balf the brim torn off. Soon after the attendants came, two girls and two 
or three young men; and the groom came in and sat down by the giri, without 
saying a word, she still crying. The parson requested the attendants to tell 
him to come up and be married. He looked up, and responded grufily, *‘ Idon’t 
allow to be in a hurry about it.” The attendant made his report accordingly, 
whereat the parson cried out luudly, ** All candidates for matrimony come for- 
ward.” At this Hunter came forward alone ; and being sent beck, seized the 
girl by the arm, lugged her up and brought her forward. The parson was scared 
into fits, mumbled over the service indistinctly, and told them they were man 
and wife. 

I then retired into the shed, which was attached to the rear of the solita ry 
room cemposing the house. Soon after one of the attendants came in and en 
quired the hour. I told him ten o’clock. He gave a grunt of dissatisfaction, and 
it then struck me that, as 1t was Sunday, they were waiting for twelve to arrive. 
in order to commence the frolic. Accordingly when, a little time after, he again 
enquired the hour, I teld him ten minutes after twelve, and he gave a jump 
which carried his head through the clap-boards of the roof. I went out with 
him to see the frolic, and told the Widow that in my part of the country it was 
the fashion to kiss round at weddings and so proceeded tokissher. She made 
strenuous opposition, and told me I had got hold of the wrong person—she was 
not one of that sort. However, I succeeded in doing the penance, and then re 
paid myself by making the same overture to the bride. She covered her mouth 
with ber hand, so that it was with great difficulty I at last kissed one corner ; 
but when I had done so she paid me back with interest, and did not seem to 
want to quit. All tock to kissing, and then to playing ‘* Sister Phebe.’’ The 
girls placed a man in the chair, and sung— 

‘* How happy, how happy, how happy was we, 

When we sat under the juniper tree ; 

Put this hat on your head to keep it warm, 

And take a good kiss, it will do you no harm.” 
They then put a hat on his head, and two of them sat down on his lap, placing 
their faces close on each side of his, so that he could with difficulty turn his 
bead andkiss them. And so they went through all the trees in the forest. 

After two or three hours the girls took the bride into the shed room, and then 
told the groom it was time to go to bed. His response was, “I don’t allow 
to go to bed to-nigbt.’’ They inquired what he intended to do. ‘ Why,” said 
he, * Sister Phebe does me very well.”” So they got the bride up, dressed her, 
and went to playing again, and su we passed the night. 

The next night | tried to stop at the house of Squire Moore. I met him nea: 
his house, and asked him if I could stay. ‘1 reckon not.” 

‘* Why, what is the matter?” said I. 

“I’m plumb out of bread,”’ 

** That makes no ditference—I can get along well enough with meat.” 

** But I’m spang out of meat, and I've had mighty bad luck, for l’ve been 
out bar-hunting all day, and I haven’t seen a bar.” 

But I was still more amused, said B , in passing through Parailigta, on 
my wey here. There are but two families living iv the town, who have one 
cow and one child between them, and one family takes the milk in the morn. 
ing, and the other at night. Early in the morning I heard an old man calling 
up an old sow, which I had noticed the night before running about with four 
pigs. Tke woods were vucal with the cry of Pigooce—pigooee—pig— pig— 
pigee! and directly I heard him say—* Lige, do you feed that sow, and don’t 
feed ber mighty much neither, and mind drive away them chickens while she’s 
eating ; when the damned things go to roost you feed her again, and feed her 
good. I reckon we'll come it over ’em in that way.” 

I have recently expended, with very inconsiderate want of thought, one or 
two shillings in purchasing the marvellous adventures of Monsieur Violet; and 
baving carefully read through the whole congeries of lies, am ready to pro- 
pounce an opinion upon them. The book itself, in almost every particular, ex- 
cept where he borrowed from Kendall and Falconer, is one enormous lie. In 
a!! its details in regard to the Western Indians, it is a ridiculous fan-farronade 
of fabrication ; and it is generally so in regard to Arkansas, Captain Fionn and 
his wife included. The gallant Captain's spite against Kentucky and Arkan- 
sas is easily understood, when you but know that he was whipped for his inso- 
lence in Louisville, by an Arkansian, and turned out of the Galt House in the 
same place for vulgar and indecent conduct. 

Asto Monsicur Violet, alias the Count T. De Narbonne, he is known in this 

State. At Washington, a place which you will see he speaks of, he bor- 
rowed of Abram Black, a respectable merchant there, to the amount of about 
a hondred dollars, and, assuring him that his father did “‘ send the wine to New 
Orleans,” gave kim a bill on his father’s wine merchant, signed ** Cownt T. De 
Narbonne.” The bill was of course protested by the merchant, who told Mr. 
Black that several such polite requests had been made of him, in the shape of 
bills of exchange, all bearing the illustrious Count’s autograph. 

Did you ever hear how B P—— avoided aduel? He is a full-blooded 
Yankee, and while in the South on business, managed to be challenged by a 
fiery Southron. P—— is a big, good-natured, excellent fellow, and though 
brave enough, saw no propriety in fighting when that operation would injure his 
business. So, thinking over the matter, and seeing that he had to fight, or ma- 
neeavre out of it honorably, he forthwith took the challenge to a notary, had i: 
regularly ;rotested, and notice duly given to the drawer. The intended fight 
went off in an explosion of fun. P. 


PRACTICAL JOKING. 














Instances of practical Joking seem to have tecome more rare, and the relish 
for this species of amusement less keen, than in former times. Whether this 
is owing to the advancement of the arts and sciences of which we daily hear 
so much—to the multiplication of patients—to the establishment of rail road 
locomotives, and improvement in the power and application of steam, general- 
ly, which by adding variety and extension to business and pleasure, scarcely 
allows @ man time to be idle, to stay long enough in one place to “ get the 
blues,” or to devise the ‘‘ ways and ineans” by which to expel them,—whe- 
ther, we say, it is Owing to cach, any or all of these things—or whether, with 
the advancement and growth of many other matters, the bump of benevolence 
or philanthropy, in the human cranium has also become enlarged, we are not 
learned enough to determine ;—but one thing is pretty certain; there is evi- 
dently adeciine in practical joking. This may be well enough, too: for how- 
ever a successful effort may amuse the joker, the effort upon the joke is totally 
different; and uls suffering (viewing the matter in a phylanthropic sense) if 
properly taken into the account will be found, nine times in ten, to greatly 
overbalance the amount of enjoyment derived by the adverse party. It is not 
3 wr ponents oon to moralize, or to inquire into the good or bad ef 

“aa ape ee joking, but to give an instance of an affair of this kind 
which took place here, and at the recital of which we were lately much 
amused. 

This took place some years since, when if N i 
she is now, enjoyed at least twice as much wfcore mages er tbs tatiee 
character of her population—especially in the way of “knocking d d 
dragging out’ —biti i icki ie i oh nae 

gging iting, gouging, and kicking up all sorts of fusses in the gen- 
era!, and for duelling in particular. Whether she deserved this character then 
any more than she docs ‘hat of being unhealthy now—which ll know t 
be gratuitous and false—we shal! not S'Op to enquire, as it js by | ‘ a ‘ 
Cessary (o @ proper understanding of the matter in hand—it is eufficier ee > : 
she had it. Well, it so happened that a credulous, and rather outa sinai. 


to town on one occa- 
sale to a gentleman 


mer of humanity from the interior,or the country, drove in 

sion with a wagon load of potatoes, which he offered for 
who then kept the principal Inn : 

Whet do you ask for them potatoes!” interrogated a certain individual 

i 
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ask for them,” says he mounting 
ye air conn ‘ith the business of the house. 
“T as bits a bushel, sir.” 


« Seven bits bushel! tha "s too much. I'll give you” 
ne mg went a pair of pistols from the back yard of a house on the op- 
posite side of the way; fired.by some persons amusing themselves with killing 
rats. 


* What on airth is that! asked the vender of bulbous esculents, in a tone 
of trepidation and alarm. 

“That?” coolly the wag, at once discovering that he had a fine 
subject for the display of his peculiar humor. ‘That? why it’s nothing but 
aduel going on across a table, and I rather guess both are killed. But, as to 
these potatoes” — 

“You may have thom for siz bits, as I am reather in a hurry.” 

“ Well, that’s a littie more reas nable; but still too much” 
“Bang! went another pistol, adding no little to the alarm already 
created. 

‘** What cen that! mean, sir? 

“Oh, that! A mere nothing: I suppose one of the friends of the parties 
has shot another friend,—that’s all. But six bits” 

** You may have’eim for five sir, and that «s cheap. 

‘* Five bits,—well’”’ . 

“ Bang ! came again, a rouser from across the way. 

‘You may have them for four sir, and that’s given'‘em away—as | am a long 
ways from home, and in a hurry to git back.”’ 

‘* Well measure them out ; but as to going home,—had you not better 
— to the burying ? or perhaps, we may have the fun of a general row pre- 
sently. 

‘No, Ithank you, sir. I'd like to-be-sure to proper pay respect” 

Ding dong! ding dong! went the dinner bell. 

‘* What does that mean, sir?” 

** What, that? oh, that’s only the bell ringing upon the people to attend the 
funera}. But what kind of measure do you give?” asked the unmerciful wag 
seeing the poor fellow in his haste and alarm piling them up as long as one 
— would lie upon another—and sti!l throwing up those that would 
roll off. 

‘* Round measure, sir ; I hope it will satisfy you.” 

“Oh, certainly ; but—(after the business of measuring out was over) had 
you not better stay tothe burying? And should there be a general fight, who 
knows but you may even be able tu take a band yourself!” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” responded the poor fellow, who already felt as if his per- 
son was set up for ball-practice. ‘‘ Excuse me if you please. It would give 
me great pleasure—but—you see, sir—as I sed before sir—I am a long ways 
from home—and left nobody thar—arnd—lI have great respect for the dead gen- 
tleman—and the living gentleman—git up thar, you Bright—good day sir—go 
along Broad, you lazy brute!—good day sir.’’ And off he shot as fast as 
Bright and Broad, briskly and carnestly adinonished with a 15 feet lash, could 
take him. Memphis Appeal. 
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THE TURN-OUT. 
ADDRESSED APPARENTLY TO ‘* SPORTSMEN ABOUT TO MARRY,’’—BUT IN FACT 
TO TRADESMEN IN WANT OF A PUFFER. 





Just on the wing for Wherwell Wood, 

And the turn-out is really good. 

My leather garments (they’re the same 

That ladies wear, but never name)— 

My boot-tops and my gloves are white, 
- Bit, boots, and stirrups, al! are bright,— 

Bright as the gloss upon the back 

And quarters: of my cover-hack. 

My well-cut scarlet’s brilliant hue, 

Would most persuade you it is new— 

But for the color which prevails 

About the region of the tails ; 

In short, you hardly would discover, 

Though you should come to look me over, 

And (like the world in general) spy 

For faults with microscopic eye. 

One blot on which your look could rest 

With all the critic’s savage zest. 

In my unprejudiced opinion, 

No dandy in the Queen's dominion 

Could possibly have done it better,— 

And so I write to yon this letter, 

Only to give a friendly hint, 

To those who wish their names in print ; 

I mean the tradesmen who s3pply 

The blacking of the brilliant dye— 

The boot-top powder, and the paste, 

So useful to the man of taste 

Who likes the soft transparent hue, 

That well cleaned leathers give to view. 

The ** waterproof,” on which the rain 

Evenin Devon* falls in vain,— 

And all the other things they sell 

To gentlemen who cut a swell,— 

That if they'll send a handsome fee, 

Enclosed to Regent Street, for me, 

I’m ready now to recommend 

Their wares to every sporting friend : 

And if they'll only pay enough, 

To make it worth my while to puff ; 

From spur to cap I’II find a particle 

Of pra'se for every separate article. 

Besides, I rather have a notion, 

That gentlemen on their promotion 

Would pay me well to look them over, 

Before they start tu ride to cover. 

Because when there, young ladies’ eyes 
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-a simple financier, is allied to anaristocratic family. He mar- 
ried a’ dy of great ere of high birth, and endowed with a large for- 
tune. The parties not only differ in their ages, and in their rank, bat, more- 
lover, they are of odposite political opinions ; ieur is a furious repub- 
lican, warmly devoted to the new order of things, so prolific and so powerfu! 
in the bestowment of distinctions and honors, while Madame is an equa! 
fanatic in her devotion to legitimacy. In order that nothing should arise ou: 
of this cireumstance to dis'urb that harmony which is so necessary for the 
enjoyment of married life, it had been provided, by as ial article in their 
marriage contract, that each should oder utmost freedom and indepen- 
dence, so far as politics were, or should be, in any wise concerned and should 


be at full liberty to act, as occasions might require, according as the political 


faith and opinions of each should dictate. Butin November upon returning 
from the country, Madame remarked to her husband. 
‘Tt would be no more than proper, “mon cher” that I should goto Lon- 
don to pay my respects to the Count de ———.” _ , 
““ Why, you surely would not think of such athing!” exclaimed Mons. X. 
‘remember my position, madame!” =~" 
“ It is very well known that we do hot think alike in poo affairs, and 
ou are by no means, therefore, liable to the suspicions of your noble and il- 
lensious patrons.” 
‘ Of course not. 
a voyage as this which you propose : 
“For wyselt, monsieur, the attachment I feel to the exiled family demands 
imperatively that 1 goto England. Those who partake of my views in these 
mattersare all about to do so; and Ishall accompany them. Yon are fully 
aware of the special article in our marriage contract, to act according to each 
other’s political sentiments. Now my political sentiments call me to London, 
and I beg you would inter pose no obstacle to my departure.” 
“| repeat to vou, madame, that it will be utterly impossible for me to ac- 
company you.” 
“ Very well! I will go without you, then rtd 
‘What! Take such a voyage by yourself? Think how inconvenient in 
every way 
“Do nottrouble;yourself, “ monscher,” my aunt will go with meas my 
chaperon, and my cousin, asour protector.” 
he husband interposed many new objections, all abounding with good 
sense and sound logic, but in vain. Madame assembled a family council- 
and the article in the contract triumphed over allother arguments. The de, 
parture was determined on, and poor Mons. X. was leftto struggle as he 
might between the jealous apprebensions of a husband, and the interested 
and ambitious fears of an aspirant forthe Peerage. 
Madame departed, accompanied by her aunt and her cousin. She had 
been absent three weeks, and no intimation was given of her return. At 
last there came a letter, in which she declared it to be her inteation to cross 
over to Ireland, and afterwards to make a trip to Scotland, before her return 
to Paris. Nothing could be more curious than the figure Mons. X. cuts, when 
inquired of concerning this sentimental voyage. Never did political fidelity 
make a more costly sacrifice ; but by way of revenge and of a for 
his sad sufferings, he must hope, poor fellow! that so worthy a husband will 
soon be made a peer! 


A CHRISTMAS ANECDOTE. ‘ 
The Expedition Wy Bridget and Ann to Early Mass on Christmas morning. 
But will the Misthress let us go, d’ye think?” said Ann, the housema id, 
to Bridget, the nurse, just after tea, last Christmas Eve. The girls wanted to 
go to early mass the next morning, and they feared ‘the Misthress” might re- 
fuse them the privilege. 
* Sure it is but to put her the question,” said Bridget, ‘and it’s a hathen 
she'd be indeed, to keep us from our duty on an occasion like this same.” 
So Bridget sought out ‘the Misthress,” and obtained permission to go to 
early mass in the morning. The twe girls were delighted with the prospect of 
being among the very first to kneel at the altar upon the dawning of Christmas 
day, and in the highest glee they went to work, hurrying through with such 
domestic labors as they had still on hand. 
‘« Sure, it'll be before light that we must be up and off,” said Aun to Bridget. 
« But it’s the bits of candles that we'll have in our hands, and sare—what’|! 
be to fear when we’re both along with ourselves together.’’ ve 

“Thrue enough for ye to say, but will the watchman nivir mislist us ?”’ re- 
plied the timid Ann. ' Negi 

‘‘ Niver a ha’porth,” said Bridget ; ‘‘ won't they all be asleep like sinsibie 
Christians at sich an hour?” ee 

Bot won't the young men, the dhrunkards, be roving about and singing 
songs?” 

roth, an’ they may, but would they venture to lay a hand upon us with 
the Christmas hymn in our mouths, and goin’ quietly to our devotions, two ho- 
nest girls as we are? Nivera bit of it, Ann. You're but jist landed here, 
Aon, an’ you've heard, af coorse, a great deal about he diviltry of New Or- 
leans, but no one ever knew such a thrick as ¢hat to be played in the streets!" 

‘‘ Faith, thin,” said Ann, “ I’ve heard read in the papers actions a deal more 
audacious and indacent in the respectable towns of Philadelphia and New 
York.” 

“«* Vis, Ann acushla, but, betune ourselves, I’m a thinking it’s a dale of 
gammon the towns and the great places in Amirica have in getting their cha- 
racters. Whin I kimh re three years ago from New York, Mary Doolan, who 
had only heard somebody talk, towld me sure, that the town was built upon a 
foundation of dried alligators, and that it was, in sarra and troth, the pit of evi! 
of the world! Faith, Ann, it’s the dacentest town I ever was in in my life, and 
it’s the dacentest place I have in it and the best wages, and thim always paid 
to me too—and it’s a religious thruth I'm a tellin’ you, there's not a ginteeler 
bred people anywhere. It's a fine city, in troth it is—”’ 

‘* Barrio’ the nagurs,” said Anu. ‘ Faith, and it’s thim, too, are a thousand 
times better off, the cratures, than the wretched divils of white folks that I seen 
in New York !” 

The girls kept up their washing and chatting till midnight glided past, and 
then they gave each other a hearty hug and a sincere exchange of the Christ- 
mas greeting. Having finished their work, they were now preparing to go to 
bed, when Bridget suddenly exclaimed, ‘* Oh mille murdher? if we go to bed 
now, sure we'll niver wake again, and we'll miss the church hour in the moru- 


ing !”” 
‘Thrue is it for ye,” replied Ann, ‘and sure we'd better not go to bed at 
all, thin.’’ 

The girls did not go to bed a: all, but got stools by the little fire in Ann's 


room, and chatted away an hour or more. Bridget stole down stairs, and exa- 


But I certaintly should be deeply compromised by such 














Are very apt to criticise 

The man who looking spoony rides 
To say soft things at catriage sides. 
In fact I should take great enjoyment 
In any lucrative employment,— 

For though my Irish groom I fear 
Has sadly crammed the natives here, 
With some imaginative stories, 

Of my “estate in Connaught’s”’ glories, 
And they have swallowed all his fibs, 
I’m really much ia want of dibs. 


Winton, Dec. 28¢h, 1843. G, M. W. 





_ * A county in which, by some singular arrangement of the clerk of the weather, it 
invariably rains in your face, no matter from what quarter of the compass you may 
have to return home. 





CHIT CHAT FROM PARIS. 
[A very agreeable writer, from the salons of Paris is enriching the co- 
lums of the “Courrier des Etats Unis” of this city, from time to time, with 
the gossipings of that gay metropolis. From this source, we propose to trans- 
late occasionally, forthe benefit of our readers, some of the liveliest and 
most piquant of the sketches given. 
The first we shall offer is apropos of the late visit of the Duke de Bordeaux 
to London, and is extremely amusing, as the reader will find—Epbs Exr.] 
It isa story of the faubourg Saint Germain, which is the head-quarters, as 
every body knows, of the legitimatists, or devotes of “ ’ancien regime.” It 
seems that, during the month of December, this quarter of Paris, which or- 
dinarily takesthe lead in the pleasure of the gay season, was uncommonly 
inantimate and dull, more so het it had been at any time since the famous 
“three days,” when, for a long season, vpposition to that revolution imposed 
upon the legitimatists so much silence and ennui. A visit to London in 
honor of the exiled Countde , Who had taken it into his head to spend 
some time in that metropolis, became at once an affair of good taste,and a 
question of political principle among the notables of the aristocratic faubourg. 
Every one was suddenly stricken with a burning desire to hasten across the 
channel, and to pay homage to the prince, and they to whom, from circum- 
stances, this was an impossible thing, contented themselves with pretending 
thatthey haddone so. Fashion compelled every body to spend some portion 
of the month of December, in making this pilgrimage, andthe faubourg 
worean air of perfect desolation, they who were obliged to seem to have 
been in London, immuring themselves ip the country, in case of inability to 
go farther from home. The houses of the “haut noblesse” were shut up, 
and remained so, until he voyage being over, they were once more thrown 
open for the reunion of their occupants, eager to recount the adventures of this 
most pious pilgrimage. 
These visiis to the exiled Prince forms the subject of an anecdote whioh 
was circulatingamong the “salons” of the faubourg Saint Hcnore et de Ja 
Chaussee 4’Aatin, at the date of our narrative. 








mined the clock, but it was yet nottwo. Tne nocturnal conversation was re- 
sumed and spun out languidly until about four in the morning, when poor Biddy 
and Ann fairly fell off into sleep where they sat, with their two heads and their 
four shoulders pillowed against the chimney jambs. ; 

Soundly and innocently slept the two daughters of Erin until nine o'clock on 
Christmas morning, when they woke up and rubbed their eyes in profound con- 
sternation, at hearing ‘*the Mis hress” scolding loudly in the corridor abou: 
‘those two girls staying such a longtime at church!” They took the hint, 
making their appearance demurely, and saying ‘‘ they were sorry they were so 
long about it, but, indeed, it was hard to tell the time, occupied as they had 


been !”’ 


They were free'y forgiven ; and that was the way the failure occurred of the 
expedition of Bridget and Ann tu early mass upon Christmas morning. 
N. O. Picayune. 








Foreign Summary, 


Lord Brougham and his Tapestry.—The manner ia which Lord Brougham 
became possessor of the splendid piece of tapestry presented by the King of 
the French, is so good a Court anecdote that we are sure our readers will like 
tohear it. When at Paris, onhis way to Cannes, in a conversation with the 
King, his Lordsoip happened to mention a design he entertained of purchasing 
a specimen of this famed manufacture for Brougham Castle, and no more wes 
said on the subject till his homeward return; when again at the Tuileries, his 
Majesty said, ‘“* Well, my Lord, I suppose you have been to get your tapestry.” 
His Lordship stated that he had not, for on considering the expense, he found 
such an ornament would not suit his purse. ‘ But,’’ said the King, * I am in- 
formed that you relly have got a very fine piece.” His Lordship shook his head ; 
but when he retired tohis hotel this little bit of pleasant mystificution was ex- 
plained by discevering that a brilliant copy of Les Sangliers, of Snyders, had 
been ordered and presented to him by Louis Philippe. Court Journal. 


His Grace the Duke of Devonshire arrived at Chatsworth on Thursday fore- 
noon, and shortly arterwards visited the several improvements in progress, Uo- 
der the able superintendence of Mr. Paxton. The great fountain now in progress 
at Chatsworth is expected to play to a height of upwards of 200 feet. The wa- 
ter is conducted by a trench or drain from the Chesterfield road along the brow 
of the hill to a field behind the ** Stand” to a reservoir of six acres surface— 
thence by pipes to the south front of the mansion. The head of water, or fal! 
from the reservoir to the nozz'e, is 380 feet. All the cuttings for the water, 
reservoir, and pipes are going on, and the pipes, valves, nozzles, &c., are !" 
progress at the foundries. The fountain that plays the highest jet of any foun- 
tain 1a the world at present is, I believe, in Germany, but the proposed founte!® 
at Chatsworth is expected to surpass it in height about twenty feet. Ther’ 
are several fountains in France that play to a considerable height, but that 
which rises the highest (at Versailles) is far inferior to what may be expecie 

from the intended fountain at Chatsworth, and thoee expectations are ,founde 
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upon the results of ex ents made in every possible way that science coul2 
suggest. The great ountain will be complete about the latter end of summer. 
Material improvements are ia progress in respect to the other fountains, so that 
the jets may form various devices, 


Very Good — A small sucker, my dear,” as Mrs. Fish said when she pre- 
sented her husband with a pledge of connubial bliss. 


There is but one passage in the Bible where the girls are commer ’ed to kiss 
the men; and that is in the golden rule, “‘ Whatsoever ye would that mn 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 

Accounts from Palermo state that the number of deaths occasioned by the 
burning lava emitted at the late eruption of Mount Etna, amounts to one hun- 
dred aod forty-three, and ara chiefly foreigners ; among whom are many En- 
giisb, who were atiracted to the spot by curiosity to witness this phenomenva 
of nature. The damage done to the fields, vineyards, and cat:le is estimate 
at a million and a ha’f of ducats. 

Lesson to Lawyers.—An important jury trial took place in Edinburg a 
number of years ago, The subject at issue was a property of considerab!e 
value in a nerthern parish; and the question on which the whole turned wis 
the state of the intellect of the person who had disposed of it. A great many 
Witnesses were examined on either side, and among the rest a shrewd o!d 
man, a cattle dealer, who was chiefly versant in the language he was 1n the 
ay habit of hearing, 

Mr. Jeffrey—* 1 am given to understand that you have been long iatimate- 
ly acquainted with the late Mr. Badenach, and I wish you to state to the 
Court what was the estimate you formed of his intellectual character.” 

Witness~ “T kent the man brawly, but never heard onything to his char- 
acter. To be sure he seldom gaed to the kirk.” 

Mr. Jeffrey —“ It is not his moral character I wish to know about, but I do 
wish to Know, and I insist on your stating, whether or not you consider the 
tate Mr. Badenach a gentleman of peculiar quick parts or otherwise.” 

Witness—“ What’s your will, Sir?” 

Mr. Jeffrey—* Did you think Mr. Badenach ‘ compos mentis ?’” 

Witness—‘‘ Compass mentus"’, 

_ Mr. Jeffrey—* In other words, did you consider Mr. Badenach’s mental 
<a to be on a par with those of the generality of other men, or other- 
Vise : 

Witness—“ A man of fculties and otherwise ?” 

Mr. Jeffrey—* Why, my Lord, { can make nothing of this witness.” 

Mr. Cockbura—* My Lord, my learned brother is himself in fault. I shall 

examine this witness myselt.” 
_ “ Weel, Saunders,” said he, in a most familiar manner, at the same time 
handing the witness a snuff-box to give hima snuff, “ hae ye been onything 
lang acquainted wi’ Badenach ?” “ Ever since he was the hicht o’ my knee,” 
was his ready reply.—“ Did ye think,” says Mr. Cockburn, giving the wit- 
ness a Significant look, “that there was onythiag intill the creature !’’ 

Witness—“ The body couldna hae been lippent wi’ the selling o’ a calf. 
Ony flesher’s bairn might hae cheated him.” 

Mr. Cockburn—* The witness may retire; I have no more questions to 
put to him,” 


Tae end or “Great Men.”— Happening tocast my eye upon some mi- 
nialure portraits, I perceived that the four personages who occupied the most 
conspicuous places were Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar and Bonaparte. I had 
seen the same unnumbered times before, but never did the same sensation 
arise in my bosum, as my mind hastily glanced over their s2veral histories. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy heights of ambition, and with 
his temple bound with chaplets, dipped in blood of countless nations, looked 
down upon a conquered world, and wept that there was not another world 
to conquer—se! a city on fire,and died ina scene of debuch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and consternation of Rome, 
pass? | the Alps—atter having put to flight thearmies of this “ mistress of 
the world,” and stripped three bushe!s of gold rings from the fingers of their 
slaughtered knights, and made her very foundation quake—was hated by 
those who once exultingly united his name to that of their god, and 
called him “ Hanni Baal,” and died at last by poison administered by his 
own hand, unlamented and unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred cities, and dying his garments 
in the blood of one million of his foes, after having pursued to death the only 
rival he had on earth, was miserably assassinated by those he considered his 
nearest friends, and at the very place, the attainment of which had been the 
greatest aim of his ambition. 

Bonaparte, whose mandate kings and princes obeyed, after having filled 
the earth vith the terror of his name, after having deluged Europe with tears 
and blood, and clothed the world in sack-cloth—closed his days in lonely 
banishment, almost literally exiled fromthe wold, yet where he could some- 
times see his country’s banner waving o’er the deep, but which would not, or 
could not bring him aid. 

Thus these four men who, from the peculiar situations of their portraits, 
seemed tostand as representatives of allthose whom the world calls “ great’ 
—those four who severally made the earth tremble to its centre, severally 
died—one by intoxication, the second by suicide, the third by assassination 
and_the last in lonely exile ! 

“ Flow are the mighty fallen ?”’ 

The Gazette du Midi relates the following anecdote:—“ A few days back 
the Aries and Marseilles diligence contained amongst its passengers a stran- 
ger who spoke French fluently, but with an English accent. ‘The conversa- 
tion turned on various maiiers of no great moment, and a ceriain reserve 
was observed amongst the persons occupying the vehicle. Atlas! one ofthe 
travellers turned to his neighbor, and said, ‘ You are an Englishman?’ The 
reply was in the affirmative. ‘ Well,twhen are you going to hang your O’Con- 
nel! ?’ An air of the utmost disdain arose on the features of the stranger, as 
he drew forth his passport, and showed tothe questioner those words on it— 
John O’Connell, son of Daniel O’Connell. ‘ And now, gentlemen,’ said Mr 
John O’Connell, turning towards the o her passengers, ‘through respect for 
you, I shall make no other reply tothis man. Let him, however know, that 
as long as O’Connell has sons he shall not be hanged.’ It is easy to imagine 
the confusicn of theinterrogator. The rest of the journey passed without 
remark. 

The Russian papers contain an account of a woman, named Avdotia Vassi'- 
kovsky, the wife of a military colonist, in the village of Tsaritchanka, in the 
government of Poltava, who was delivered in the first instauce, of one male 
child, ane, three days afterwards, again delivered of two more,—the three child- 
ren, with the mother, all doing well. 

Lord Aberdeen’s New Protege.—The Madrid correspondent of the Hamburg 
Borsenhalle tells the following anecdote of a scene which was lately enacted 
at Queen Isabella’s Court :—The day before Mr. Henry Bulwer was introduc- 
ed to her youthful Majesty, for the purpose of delivering his credentials, he 
transmitted toM. Gonzales Bravo, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, as is custu- 
mary in such cases, a copy of the address which he intended to deliver, signify- 
ing at the same time that it was his intention to use the English language. To 
this, of course, no reasonable objection could be made, and he was informed 
that in such acase her Majesty would reply in Spanish. Onthe impo:tant day 
of the presentation the experienced diplomatist found himself overawed by the 
presence of Royalty in the person of a child, or perhaps he had placed too im. 
plicit reliance on his memory ; but, however, his Excellency broke down after 
the first sentence, and suddenly stopped. He then had to fumble in all his 
pockets for his /:bretto, which he at last produced, and read his address, to which 
the little Queen replied in Spanish. The wily diplomatist thinkiog that his 
troubles and the ceremony were over, was endeavoring to effect a favorable re- 
treat, when her Majesty again in Spanish inquired after the health of her sister 
of England. His Excel'ency mistook this as a hint to take himself off, and 
bastened to the dvor in double quick time, when Senor Gonzales Bravo kind- 
ly undertook the office of interpreter, and brought the diplomate back to answer 
the question. 

The presentation of tha Marquis Lavalette, Consul-General of France, to 

Mehemet Ali, too place at Alexandria on the 27:h of October, and he was re- 
ceived at the Citadel, the Royal residence, with the customary ceremonies ; 
but it is said that the reception given the new Consul, had something in it more 
than usually cordial. M. de Lavalette received as a present a fine horse, and 
asuberb sabre enrched with precious stones The Marchioness Lavalette, 
(formerly Mrs. Samuel Welles, of Paris,) having expressed a desire to visit 
the harem, this particular favor was readily granted to her, and his Highness 
carried bis courtesy so far as to go to the apartment of his daughter to receive 
Madame Lavalette in person, where the most cordial welcome was given her, 
and every kind of oriental luxury displayed. Madame Lavalette asked permis- 
sion to offer the ladies some pieces of very rich Lyons stuffs, which were joy- 
fully accepted, and in return she received a full dress, of the oriental fashion, 
of the richest kind. 
"A balloon asceat took place on Sunday at Toulouse, which nearly terminated 
in the death of Madame Lartet. the aeronaut. Afier several pilot balloous had 
been sent up, Madame Lartet entered the car about three o'clock, and, having 
cut the rope, ascended. After floating about for a short time the balloon went 
towards St. Pierre, and then began to descend most rapidly. Madame Lartet 
could not manage the apparatus, which, it would appear from the Toulouse pa- 
pers, was incompletely formed on Montgolfier's plan, and fell into the Garonne. 
She was supported fur some time by the balloon, and a boat having put out res- 
cued her just as she was about tosink, She was taken to an inn io the neigh. 
borhood, and afterwards to a private house, where every attention being paid 
to her, she soon recovered from the effects ofherimmersion. This is the third 
time she has fallen into the Garonne with her balloon. 


Fishing for Gold.—A Lieutenant Ramsletc, of the Russian navy, has ad opt 
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ed a plan of fishing for the percious metals at the bottom of the sea, or in any 
waters where metallic golden fishes are to be caught. This tackle is not of a 
kind recognised by ordinary piscators, nor does the nature of the game render 
it necessary to proceed so cautiously and cunningly as a disciple of fsaac Wal- 
ton would deem essential to success. The rod of the gold-fisher consists of 
zinc and copper, in the form of a voltaic battery, his lines are copper wires cov- 
ered with silk and varnish ; his indicating fluat is a magnetic needle, and his 
baits are knobs of metal. Thus equipped, he launches his boat and throws his 
lines into the water, permitting the metal knobs to drag at the bottom, but tak 
ing especial care that they are kept a short distance apart by some substanc- 
that will not conduct electricity. Thus he is carried down the stream watct ine 
attentively his galvanometer which is totell when there is a bite ; or, ino Le: 
words, when the metal knobs come in contact with a metallic substance whichr 
completes the circuit of the voltaic battery and deflects the magnetic needle 
Having found his game he can ascertain its size by draggirg his lines backwards 
and forwards, and noticing when the voltaic circuit is complete? by the contact 
of the metal, and when itis broken. If the stream be known to contain gold 
he may have some confidence that when the diver descends to secure the game 
it will prove to be worth the trouble of catching. 

Anecdote of the Queen-—It is stated that on one occasion, when on a visit to 
Wentworth House, the Royal party were perambulating the grounds, when, 
being in advance of the rest, the Princess Victoria was respecifully cautioned 
by an under gardener not to go down a certain walk,as the rain had made the 
ground “‘slape.” ‘‘S!ape! Slape!” retorted the Princess, with the character- 
istic rapidity and inquisitiveness of her illustrious grandfather, George JII. ; 
‘and pray what fis slape?” “Very slippery, Miss—your Royal Highness— 
Ma’am !"\replied the worthy man. ** Oh! that’s all,” she rejoined ; ** thank you!” 
and, as she proceeded, resolved to try this ‘ slape” ground against which she 
had been cautioned ; but she had not proceeded far when the gardener’s predic 
tions were realised, and down she fell, ‘‘ There!” shouted the noble owner 
of the grounds, who had observed all that had passed froma short distance, 
and who, on perceiving that no injury was done to his noble and young guest, 
laughed most heartily ; ‘‘ now your Royal Highness has received an explanation 
of the term ‘ slape,’ both theoretically and practically !" ** Yes, my Lord,”’ 
rejoined the good-humored Victoria, ‘*I think [ have. I shal! never forget the 
word ‘ slape.’”’ 

Will of the Earlof Coventry.—By the will and codicils of the late Earl of 
Coventry (which are at present the subject of litigation in the Prerogative 
Court, Doctors’ Commons), the following distribution of his property is made: 
—He directs 18,000/. to be invested for the benefit of his three children by Mrs. 
Williams alias White (who has a legacy of 3001., and 250/, per annum) ; to 
Lady Cotton (wife of Sir W. Cotton, K. C.B.), 1,000/ ; to Lady Georgiana 
Barues, 500 ; to J. Coventry, 500/; to H. C. Coventry, 500). ; to W. J. 
Coven'ry, 5001. ; his executors to offer his mansion in Piccadilly, and ‘ books, 
pictures, marbles, bronzes, ornaments, wines, &c., to Viscount Deerhurst (son 
of deceased) for 15,000/., and if he should decline purchasing them they are 
to be suld by auction ;” to R Temple and J. Patrick he gives (upon certain 
trusts) ‘‘ the gold cup presented to me by the freemen of Worcester,” and 
other articles of platee He appoints Sir Anthony Lechmere and S. Crane, Esq, 
executors, who each have a legacy of 200/. if they accept the office. To five 
of his servants 100/. each, and a year's wages. To five others 50/. each, and 
a year’s wages. By acodicil he increases the legacies to his three children to 
10,000/. each, observing, ‘I have been able, by a rigid economy for one pla- 
ced in’my station of life, to save some addition to what [had when my will 
was made,” andconcludes thus :—‘* There are many dear friends I love in Wor- 
cester, and could wish to serve, but the state of my family requires the resicue.”’ 
He a'so increases the legacy of his executor, Mr. Crane, to500/. By a later 
codicil he bequeaths to Miss Brunton, an actress as follows :—‘‘ I have deter- 
mine! to offer, as a tribute to her talents and virtues, that poverty may never 
overtake her, the small but welcome allowance of 50/. per annum, and after her 
death, which I cannot contemplate without tie deepest feeling of regret, to her 
so:.”” His property is estimated at about 145,000/. Brittania. 

Just Discrimination,—At one of tne late grand reviews in Eastern Prussia, 
says a German paper, a brigade of artillery was ordered to pass at full gailop 
over a piece of uneven ground intersected by a ditch full of water. One of the 
guns, from the horses not making a sufficient spring, got stuck in the ditch. 
The first gunner, aman of great strength, jumped down into the water, and, 
setting his shoulder to one of the wheels, lifted it out of the mud, and, resuming 
his seat, the gun crossed the ditch. Prince Augustus of Prussia, who came up 
at the moment, crieo, ‘‘ Bravo, my lad!”’’ and, tearing off a strip from his sash, 
gave it to the artilleryman, telling him to fasten it to his sword-belt in remem- 
brance. In the evening the soldier, when in his barracks, was surprised by re- 
ceiving a gratuity of 150 gold crowns. A short time afterwards another arti! 
leryman, having heard this anecdote, wished, in his turn, to display his strength, 
Prince Augustus, when one day at the arsenal of Berlin, ordered a 24-pounder 
‘o be mounted on its carriage. The man in question immediately raised the 
piece from the ground, and, unassisted, put iton the carriage. The Prince, 
however, said, ‘*This man is a fool; he has risked his limbs and wasted his 
strength without any necessity. Let him be underarrest forthree days. 

Galignani’s Messenger. 

We find the following letter from Posen, 31st ult., given by the Gazette des 
Tribunauz :—‘‘ M. Marlinowski, a young lieutenart, in the Polish Infantry, 
only eighteen years of age, having, when quartered at Warsaw, committed 
some slight act of insubordination, was condemned to the exorbilaut panish- 
ment of ten years’ imprisonment in irons in a fortress. He, however, escaped 
from tie escort which was conducting him to the Castle of Lublin, and arrived 
about a week ago at Posen. Here, from his youth and amiable manners, and 
perhaps more from pity at finding him destitute of all means of subsistence, M. 
Marlinowski excited such an interest in the minds of personages of high sta- 
tion, that they obtained from the Government of Posen the indulgence of his 
being treated upon the footing of a political refugee, witha grant of an allow- 
ance for his support, on his promise that he would abstain, in word as well as 
deed, from meddling directly or indirectly, in the home or foreign politics of the 
Grand Duchy. This engagement he formally entered into and yet in a very 
few days so far forgot it as to permit himself to use in coffee houses and taverns 
the most vehement language against the Emperors of Russia and Austria. 
This being made known tothe police, he received an order to quit Posen wituin 
twenty-four hours, and as he did not obey, was arrested yesterday afternoon, 
and contined in one of the cells on the third story of the town prison. He im- 
mediately conceived a plan ofescape. By means of a file concealed in one of 
his boots, he cut through four of the bars of his window, got out, and by a cord, 
hastily made by tying end toend his cravats, pocket-handkerchiefs, and strips 
from other parts of his clothing, made an attempt to let himself down in the 
court-yard. Unfortunately his rope broke, and he fell from a considerable height 
to the pavement. He was soon afterwards found horribly mutilated, and carried 
tothe infirmary of the prison. From the skilful attention paid him he recover. 
ed his senses, and hopes of saving him were entertained ; but this morning he 
became worse, and at nine o’clock died in frightful agonies. He belonged to 
one of the best families at Warsaw.” 


Scott's Misapplication of his Talents.—In a rail-road carriage the other day 
the conversation between two of the passengers turned on the genius of Sir 
Walter Scott. ‘ All very well,” ubserved a third, in a pooh-poohing tone ; 
‘but I consider him to be very much over-rated.”—‘ Over-rated !"—* Mind,” 
continued the objector, ‘I don’t mean to deny that he had talent—great talent ; 
but it isa pity he did not apply it toa better purpuse.”—*' A better purpose! 
What ?”—-* Why,” replied the utilitarian, “with such talents as his, what 
might he not have been if he had stuck to his profession » 

And Shakspeare! What improvements in the art of wool-combing might 
not have been discovered, had the same “talent” which produced Orhello and 
As You Like It been “ applied to a better purpose”—had Shakspeare stuck to 
his profession! ‘How staid a scrivener was in Milton lost!’’ Pope, too. 
When he sung ‘‘I left no calling for this idle trade,” he forgot that for the 
measures of verse he forsook the measures in the linen drepery-shop of his 
father. Had he not so misapplied his ‘‘talent” we should have been without 
the Rape of the Lock, the Eloisa, the Satires—but, then, the world had had a 
linen-draper, such as the world had never looked upon before. And Scott’s 
cotemporaries, Sou:hey, Rogers, Campbell, Hallam, Moore, and others— all, all 
to be pitied—whence is such a mass of pity to be supplied !—fur not applying 
their talent to better purposes ! 

There is much in this little anecdote. It furnishes an unhappy sign of the 
times, The speaker is not singular in his notion of the proper application of 
“talent.” Unhappily, he is one of a very numerous Mos, whose object is to 
sacrifice all that elevates, ennobles, and refines, to mere money-getting utility. 
He did not formally enounce his politics, nor was there any need he should 
He said sufficient to prove himself to be nothing more than a coarse, gross 
Cobdenite. ; ; 

A Turk in Paris.—A great stir has recently taken place in Paris on account 
of the Turkish Ambassador wanting to set up a Harem! The grave heads of 
the Ministere des Affaires Etrangerrs were thrown into great hilarity by an ap- 
plication from the enormous Turk for privilege not to be disturbed by the po- 
lice, when establishing .in his palais, on the Place de la Concorde, a domestic 
community of interesting young ladies. In lack of a Circassian slave 9 er 
the Ambaseador proposed to furnish his apartments with pretty = ~ 
voluntary French Odalisks. This most extraordinary and strange demand has 
received a negative from M. Gu zot, and the answer !s said to be a masterpiece 
of French politeness and profound reasoning, but his Turkish Excellency is 
much vexed at the fastidiousness of Parisian society. 


Sauce for the Goose not Sauce for the Gander.—An anecdote is told of 
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a young Frenchman who studied under a London physician. During the ab- 
sence of his teacher one day he was called upon to visit a patient who was 
confined with a fever. He found him in the act of eating a salt herring ; but, 
to his astonishment, the man recovered. He marked the case down in bis note- 
book, as a fact in medical experience, that “a salt herring cures an Englishman 
of a fever.” Having returned to France, and being called upon to visit a 
countryman confined with fever, he prescribed a salt herring. The patient 
ate and died; upon which the young do-tor added to the above note, “ but kills 
a Freachman.” 








FUN AT THE CAPITOL OF MISSISSIPPI. 
‘ Jackson, Miss , F ‘ . 

To the Editor of the Tropic: —We have had quite an sien oie de 
ovr metropolis of Mississippi, and as the events are worth chronicling, I snateh 
ac hour from the night to give you my memoranda in their original freshaess. 
About 1L o'clock, A.M., the fire bell of the city sounded with portentous earn- 
estness! he Capitol, the just pride of every Mississippian, was pronounced 
to be on fire! The House of Represestatives hurried through the form of ad- 
journment, bat the Senate dissolved without form or order in the most indivi- 
dual manner. ‘Mr. President, the Capitol is on fire,” said a Senator. ‘ The 
heil it is!’ said the President, and he instantly ran out of the place, without his 
hat, followed by the whole of the cugust body, ia a sauve qui peut dismay. 
The fire never made itself visible, but a litthe smoke from a flue served as an 
excuse for the Fire Company to pump and play against the chimnies and over 
the roof, after dragging an interminable quantity of leaky hose through every 
department of the capitol. 

There never has been a positive fire in the city of Jackson. Judge, then, of 
the excitement of our firemen, when, in the early part of the evening the bell 
again sounded, and a body of flame was seen ascending from the roof of the 
Eagle, the principal hotel in the city. Another disappointment ;—a drunken 
gambler had thrown his whiskey bottle into the fire, and the blaze passed through 
the chimney without even igniting the roof, 

At the evening session every member of the House was in his place, and & 
crowd of ladies graced the gallery. Some rare fun was expected, as it was 
known that Lindsay, the Representative from Stawamba county was to speak. 
This person, a repudiating loco foco, is, or was, a Methodist Preacher, uncouth 
in his manners, ungainly in his person, and illiterate in his discourse. Some 
idea of this man’s fitness for his position may be gathered from the following 
verbatim report of his speech on the motion to reduce the salaries of the Judi- 
ciary, a loco foco measure, introduced a few days since, and opposed by the res- 
pectable of both parties. ‘ Where I was raised, in Old Alarbarm, we never 
gin a jndge of any sort more nor fifteen hundred a year—and if I may be al- 
lowed to conjecture, [ do reckon that we had just as good judges in Alabarm 
as you can raise in Messeysap. My consti-chew-ents sent me here to practise 
“conomy—tharfore, I goes for ’conomy; and sorry am I to observe that many 
which I thought knowed better, are a strainin’ and a reachin’ arter the high 
puss’’—(purse.) 

This learned legislator on this evening, Thursday, introduced a bill, which 
the Clerk of the House several times attempted to read, but was prevented by 
his own fits of laughter and the tumultuous cachinations of the members. 

“A Bill to relieve the Free Citizens of Mississippi and Travellers. Be it 
hereby enacted, that it is lawful for any white citizen of Mississippi to sell alco- 
holous, vinous, and other fermenting liquors in any quantity over a quart, pro- 
vided he keeps order in the house when the same is drunk.” 

Amid the heartiest laughter, the speaker left the chair, and the house re- 
solved itself into a committee of the whole, to cunsider the Bill, which was 
again and again read over by the Clerk, Dr. L. was desired to explain who was 
to eee order and who was to be drunk? He arose and uttered the following 
speech :— 

** Well, I railly aint no objection myself to ’splain the bill, becas I think the 
bill ’splains itself. We all onus like a little drap o° suthin’ ardent—some gen- 
elmen carries a bottle—some genelmen dont—I allus carries a bottle myself, 
and | knows many genelmen now standin’ and sittin’ around me who takes a 
drop whenever they kin—and these genelmen, as well as myself, is now by law 
obleeged to buy a gallon when we oney wants half a pint, which is contrary to 
the Constitution, contrary to human natur, and contrary to the rights of all 
free white citizens of the state of Masseysap, and travellers io giniral. 

“‘T knowed a gentleman—a right genteel gentleman too he was, i do assure 
you, gentlemen, who was travellin in this State with his wife and hull crowd 
o’ leetie ones in a waggin, and his lady was tuck with the shakes, and his bot- 
tle was run out. There was a fix to be in, gentlemen! he didn’t want to buy 
a gallon of ardent becas it warn’t convenieut—so he asked the landlord to fill 
his bottle at a fair price—and the landlord, who was a clever feller, and know- 
ed what it was to have the shakes and be out o’ licker, why he filled the gen- 
tleman’s bottle at a fair price, when another gentleman who was standing by, 
savs ‘‘ your’e a goin’’ contrary to the laws of Misseysap, and then this geatle- 
man goes out and informs agin the landlord for selling licker to the gentleman 
whose wife had the shakes by less than a gallon, and if they hadn't knowed 
him well all round them parts he’d a been fined and imprisoned for doin’ as any 
gentleman would like to be done when ’is bottle is run out, which is contrary 
to the rights of any white man, traveller or not. 

‘‘T knowed another gentleman whose horse was tuck right sick, and he was 
told that a little brandy anda haaf pint o’ campfire would cure the beast. Now 
he was temperate and never drinked, but for all that he was obleeged to buy a 
gallon when he oney wanted a drap to mix with the campfire. Is this law for 
any white man to live by? 

‘“* Why, I myself, gentlemen, were once travellin down there by the Yeller- 
busher, with a friend, beside myself, when I felt like takin a small horn, havin 
been movin right smartly through the swamps the hull day, which my friend 
said was correct and unanimously agreed with me inthe same. Well, I my- 
self was obleeged to pay for a gallon when I oney wanted to fill a three half 
pint bottle—which is my size as it fits well into the side pocket of my top 
coat, though some gentlemen’s bottles is larger, but I never knowed a gentle- 
men to carry a bottie big enough to hold a gallon.” 

This speech was loudly cheered throughout, and Mr. L.’s solemn earnest- 
ness of manner contributed materially to heighten the effect. The best of the 
joke is that his bugbear, ‘the gallon lew,” as it is called, had beea repealed 
for some considerable length of time. 

A member moved to strike out ‘‘ alcoholous and viniovs,” and insert “ table 
beer.” 

An amendment was moved and seconded, and put on paper—the clerk read 
it aloud, and it proved to be a parody on Russell’s song, ‘* A Life on the Ocean 
Wave,” beginning “‘ A day in a muddy swamp.” 

Another “ amendment” introduced the epigram now going the rounds of the 
papers about the marriage of a Mr. Bee to a Miss Fiower, ending with 

‘** And soon there will, if heaven pleases, 

Be a swarm of little Beeses.’’ 
Here the fun grew fast and furious—the ladies left the gallery—the chairman 
rapped in vain, and Mr. Balfour rove in great heat and said— 

“ Mr. Speaker, look at that chandelier !—look at this splendid pile of build- 
ing—look at every body about us—is this a place to play the fool? I look—I 
look upon the bill proposed as a disgrace to the nation—a disgrace to the State 
—a disgrace to the house of God!” 

The committee reported progress—the bill was ordered to lay upon the ta- 
ble, and the house adjourned about ten o'clock at night. D. V. M. 





An Arkansas Snake Story —In the Arkarsas Banner, published at Little 
Rock, we find the following letter, describing a most singular snake. We give 
it for what it may be worth :— 

Saline County, near Caldwell's Ferry, January 26, 1844. 

Mr. Editor.—A few weeks ago, digging ina mound near my house, I found 
a cavity, (which had probably been made by the gophers,) about three feet be- 
low the surface, in the bottom of which lay a snake, in coil, which, when mea- 
sured, was about four feet eight inches long, and six and a half inches in girth. 
It is of a beautiful sky-blue color, covered all over with a soft fine fur, like a 
mole, except its head and tail, which are of a silvery whiteness, and as smooth 
as the finest morocco leather. I can discover no fangs in its mouth ; but in 
bending back its tail, four fangs present themselves to view, resembling those 
in cat’s claws. As it is torpid, it is easily examined, [ am anew comer, and 
did not know but such snakes were common in this country ; but my neighbors 
say (and they have all come to see it) that it is anondescript. It can be seen 
at any time, asI have it in a box. Its tail is composed of twelve soft flexible 
joints. I am, with great respect, Your humble servant, 

Tuomas W.C. Vanpiver. 


Marriage Extraordinary.—An odd sort of relationship was lately formed by 
a pair of nuptials extraofdinary in Camden, North Carolina. A widower, who 
was not very young, became smitten by a beautiful girl, and married her. A 
short time after, the son of this man by a former wife, became also iu love, not 
with a younger person, but with the mother of the father’s new wife, a widow 
lady still in the bloom of life. He offered himself, and soon the young man and 
the widow were united in the bonds of matrimony ; so that in corsequence of 
these two connections a father became the son-in-law of his own son, and the 
wife not only the daughter-in-law of her own sov-in-law, but still more, the mo- 
ther-in-law of her own mother, who is herself the daughter-in-law of her own 
daughter, while the husband of the latter 1s the father-in-law of his mother-in- 
law, and father-in law of his own father. ; 

Inhumanity of the Pic —The Picayune mentions @ case of theft in New Ha- 
ven Conn, where a man stole an over-coat and [:wo sermons, and says the 
man ought to be sentenced /o read the two sermons in jail. 











GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


GAYLORD @LARK, ED. OF “THE KNICKERBOCKER.” 


aders sirous of looking into the rationale of irrationality, 
If any of our oe “ ae phrase, let ion take up, if they can command 
to employ a bight sort of the Managers of the New York State Lunatic 
it, ce ee the clearest and most comprehensive documents in its kind 
= we have ever perused. It proceeds from the capable pen of A. Brigham, 
M.D, the superintendent and physician of the Institution, and is full upon the 
definition, causes, and classification of insanity ; the size and shape ef the heads 
of the patients ; the pulse ; description of the building ; daily routine of busi- 
ness, diet, labor, amusements, religious worship, Visitors, suggestions to those 
who have friends whom they expect to commit to the care of the asylum, etc., 
etc. Tne cause of insanity in fifty out of two hundred and seventy-six pa- 
tients is attributed to religious anxiety, produced by long attendance on pro- 
tracted religious meetings, etc. Want of sleep is decidedly the most frequent 
and immediate cause of msanity, and o2e the most important to guard against. 
“ So rarely (says the Superintendent) do you see a recent case of insanity that 
is not preceded by want of sleep, that we regard it as almost the sure precur- 
sor of mental derangement.” As evidences of the difficulty of arranging the 
insane in classes, founded on symptons, Dr. Brigham gives us the follow- 
ing synopsis of individual peculiarities noticed among certain of the iumates 
of the Asylum :— ; 

‘(In addition to emperors, queens prophets, and priests, we have one that 
says he is nobody, a nonentity. One that was neve: born, and one that was born 
of her grandmother, and another dropped by the devil flying over the world, 
One has had the throat cut out and put in wrong, so that what is swallowed 
passes into the head, and another has his head cut off and replaced every night. 
One thinks himself a child, and talks and acts like a child. Many appear as if 
constantly intoxicated. One has the gift of tongues, another deals in magic, 
several in animal magnetism. Oue thinks he isa waite polar bear. A number 
have hallucinations of sight, others of hearing. One repeats whatever is said 
to him, another repeats constantly words of the same sound, as door, floor. 
One is pursued by the sheriff, many by the devil. One has invented the per- 
petual motion, and is soon to be rich; others have already acquired vast for- 
tunes: scraps of paper, buttons, and chips are to them large amounts of mo 
ney. Many pilfer continually and without any apparect motive, while others 
secrete everythiog chey can tind, their own articles as well as those of others. 
A majority are disposed to hoard up trifling and useless articles, as scraps of 
tin, leather, strings, nails, buttons, etc., and are much grieved to part with 
them. One will not eat unless alone, some never wish to eat, while others are 
always starving. One with a few sticks and straws fills his room with officers 
and soldiers, ships and sailors, carriages and horses, the management of wh ch 
occup'es all his time andthoughts. Some have good memory as regards most 
things, and singularly defec:ive as to others. One does not recollect the names 
of his associates, which he hears every hour, yet his memory is good in other 
respects. One says heis Thomas Paine, author of the ‘Age of Reason,” a 
work he has never read; another ca'ls himself General Washington; and one 
old lady of diminutive size calls herself General Scott, and is never 80 good- 
natured as when thus addressed. Que is always in court attending a trial, and 
wonderipg and asking when the court isto rise. Another has to eat up the 
building, driak dry the canal, and swallow the Little Falls village, and is conti- 
nually telling of the difficulty of the task.” 


BY LEWI6s 





_ We heard a little anecdote at a bal costumé the other evening, (whether 
from the dignified and stately Helen Macgregor or the beautiful Medora, we 
cannot well make out,””) which is worth repeating. A retired green-grocer, 
rejoicing in the euphonius name of Tibbs, living at Hackney, near London, 
sorely against his will, and after warm remonstrance. finally yielded to his 
wife’s entreaty that he would go in character to a masquerade-ball, given to 
the “middling interest ’’ by one of his old neighbours. He went accoutred as 
a knight, wearing his visor down. What was his surprise, on entering the 
room, to find first one and then another member of the motley company slap- 
ping him familiarly on the back, with: “ Halloa! Tibbs! who thought to see 
you here! What's the news at Hackney?’’ In dismay that his ridiculous se- 
cret was out, he hurried from the scene, and hastened home ina state of great 
excitement from the mortification to which he had been subjected. ‘I told 
you I should be known,” said he to his wife ; I knew I should!” ‘No won- 
der !’* she replied ; ‘‘ you've got your name and residence on your steel cap: 
‘Mr. Tibbs, Hatter '' He had forgotten to remove the address which the 
London costumer had affixed to it as a direction ! 





There is a sort of pathetic humor in the following parody by Panch upon the 
prize exhibitions of cattle in Eagland. A more forcible exposition of the dif- 
ferent condition of the human and brute animal in that country could not well 
be conceived. It must be premised that a large hall is fitted ap with pens on 
either side, and over the head of the occupant paste-board tickets are appended 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, detailing their names, weights, ages, the re- 
gimen to which they have been subjected, and other particulars; as thus :— 
* Peter Small. Aged forty. Weight at period of admission, twelve stoue. 
Confined three moaths. Present weight nine stone. Fed principally on water- 
gruel. Has been separated from his wife and children in the work-house, and 
occasionally placed in soiitary confinement fur complaining of hunger. En- 
ployment, breaking stones.” ‘Jane Wells. Aged seventy. Weight five stone ; 
lost two stone since her admission, one month ago. Gruel diet; tea without 
sugar; potatoes and salt. Has been set to picking opium.” ‘‘ John Tompkins. 
Aged eighty-five. Has seen better days. O. admission, weighed eleven stone, 
which has been reduced to eight and three-quarters. Diet, weak soup, with tur- 
nips and carrots ; dry bread and cheese-parings; a few ounces of meat vcca- 
sionally, when faint. Came to the work-house with his wife, who is five years 
younger than himself. Has not been allowed to see her fora month; during 
which period has lost in weight two ounces on an average per day. Employed 
in carrying coals.” Faithful portraits, no doubt, of thousands who crowd the 
thick-clastering pauper-houses of England, who have 

** No blessed leisure fox love uor hope, 
But only time for grief!” 





‘‘ Milk for Babes,” an elaborately-concocted satire upon a certain class of 
*‘Jearned and pious hand-books for urchins of both sexes,’’ is not without hu- 
mor, and ridicules what indeed in some respects deserves animadversion. We 
affect as little as our correspondent what has been rightly termed ‘‘a clumsy 
fumbling for the half-formed intellect, a merciless huniing down of the tender 
and unfledged thought,” through the means of “instructive” little books, 
wherein an insipid tale goes feebly wriggling througe an unmerciful load of 
moral, religious, and scientific preaching ; or an apparently simple dialogue in- 
volves subjects of the highest difficulty, wkich are chattered over between two 
juvenile prodigies, or delivered to them in mouthfuls curiously adapted to their 
powers of swallowing. ‘ The minor manners ani duties,’’ says our corres- 

ondent, ‘‘are quite overlooked by misguided parents now-a-days ;” and this 

e illustrates by an anecdote: ‘‘ Thomas, my son,” said a father to a lad in my 
hearing, the other day, ‘ won't you show the gentleman your last composition?” 
**T don’t want to,” said he ‘I wish you would,” responied the father. ‘I 
wont !” was the reply ; * [’ll be goy-blamed if Ido!” A sickly, half-approving 
smile passed over the face of the father, as he said, in extenuation of his 
son’s brusquerie: “Tom don't lack manners generally ; but the fact is, he's got 
such a cold, he is almosta fool!” Kind parent! happy boy! 





Did it occur to “ N.” that the change suggested in the mere inscription of his 
epigram, * Religious Disputatioz,” would be entirely out of keeping? ‘ Uniting 
the circumstances,”’ as Commissioaer Lin would say, would produce such dis- 
crepancy as was occasioned lately at a democratic meeting in one of the West- 
ern States, where a certain resolution in favor of oar old friend and correspond- 
ent, Gen Cass, was made to unjergoa slight motamorphosis by the substitu- 
tion of the name of Mr. Van Buren; causing it to read sumething like this: 
‘‘ Whereas Gen. Martin Vau Buren emigrated to the West from New Hamp- 
shire in early life with his knapsack on his back, and unsheathed his sword in 
repelling the Indians and fighting against the British!” exc, This historical 


fiction, in the antagonistic excitement of the moment, was carried by an almost 
unapimous vote! 


It is to be inferred, wa fear, that the late “ principal elitor ’’ of the “ Brother 
Jonathan” does not take it in good part that the new proprietors of that now 
popular journal saw fit to arrest its rapid decadence, by a removal of the iuevi- 
table cause of such aconsummation. Lo! how from his distant down east 
ambush, with characteristic phrase, he denounces them as ‘‘ cowards ”’ and pup- 
pies” Whereupon, IN @ response appropriately brief, the “ brave few” of the 

principal editor’s ” old readers who have “ eudured unto the end,”’ are in- 
formed by the new incumbent, that the tabooed ci-devant fanctionary ‘‘ seems 
disturbed because he was not suffered to kill the * Brother Jonathan ’ as he had 
killed every journal in which he waz permitted to pour out his vapid balder- 
dash. He isa perfect Bluebeard among newspapers. He no sooner slaughters 
one, than he manages to get hold of ano her, and butcher that with the same 
remorseless indifference.” Tne editor adds; ‘‘ He once enjoyed the honor of- 
some connection with the “* New Wor d,” and would have consigned that well 
knowa sheet to the tom» of the Capule's, had not the pablishers foreseen the 
danger, and escaped in season.” «We merely note these facts, as corroborative 
of aremark or two.of our own, in our last issue. 








Who was ‘Dandy Jim from Caroline,” of whom every boy in the street is 
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either 
of all sorts, at every party or ball which we have found 
leisure to attend during the gay season ? @ are the more anxious to glean 
some particulars touching the origin and history of this per e, because his 
fame is rife among our legislators, and the “ lobby-interest ” at Albany; if we 
may judge from a quatrain before us, which hints at a verbal peculiarity of our 
excellent representative, Alderman Varian, whose v always takes the form of 
a w, especially in his rendering of a foreign tongue; as witness his being 
«just on the kwi-wi-ws for the capitol,” oa one occasion, and the subjoined 
versification of another of his Latin sentences, with cockney “ wariations :” 


‘¢ Then here’s a health to Wari-an, 
That “ Weni, widi, wict” man! 
He talk de grammar werry fine,” 
Like Dandy Jim o’ Caroline : 
For my ole massa tol’ me so,” etc. 





Many of our readers will doubtless remember the time when Professor J-——, 
the celebrated “ artist in hair,” was flourishing in his glory, and when his fame 
was perhaps as rife in New York and Boston as that of any man living, in his 
line of art. His advertisements, too, so unique in their grandiloquent phrase- 
ology, will not soon be forgotten by those who relish such things. The Pro- 
fessor is not now, as regards worldly prosperity, the man he used to be ; but his 
gentlemanly feeling still clings to him, and his pride in his profession is as en- 
thusiastic as ever. We observe by a Boston journal that he is once more try- 
ing his luck in our eastern metropolis ; and this reminds us of an anecdote con- 
cerning him, A friend tells us that some months since he encountered the 
professor at a coffee-house, where he was rehearsing to a rather verdant cus- 
tomer the former glories of his professional life. Among other things, ‘ At 
one time,” said he, ‘I was sent for by express to gu to Philadelphia on pro- 
fessional business.” ‘‘ Todo what?" asked his listener. “To make wigs for 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence,” replied J——, with a pom- 
pous air. Now the professor’s comrade was not very quick-witted, as we have 
already hinted, and it did not occur to him at the moment whether the signers 
were men only of yesterday, or of the last century ; and he rejoined in atone 
of wonder: ‘* What! do they all wear wigs?” “All?” replied the professor, 
with a look of mingled pity and triumph: “ why, sir, did you ever know a 
wax-figure to wear its owa hair? Men of flesh and blood, now a-days, don't 
know any better; but the man of waz, sir, possesses a truer taste, and always 
consults the Perruquier!’” Te relator says it would be impossible to convey 
an adequate idea of the superb maaner in which the last word was uttered ; 
the full round tone, and the tonsorial flourish of the right hand, as it still 
grasped the magic brush and scissors. 





Here is a “pleasant specimen of an “ Unnecessary Disclaimer,” for which 
we are indebted to a metropolitan friend: “A few evenings since, as a gentle- 
man was walking up Broadway, and just as he was crossing the side-walk at 
the junction of White-street, his feet suddenly slipped from under him, his hat 
flew forward with the involuntary jerk, and he measured his length on the side- 
walk, striking his bare head on the hard ice, till allrang again. At the instant 
it chanced that a lady and gentleman were just emerging from White-street 
into Broadway, and the prostrate sufferer, lying directly across their path, in- 
terrupted for a moment their farther progress. He soon recovered his feet, 
however, and with one hand on his newly-developed bump, and the other on 
his breast, he turned to the couple whose passage he had impeded, and ex- 
claimed with cool gravity: “Excuse me; I didn’t intend todo it!” Pro- 
bably he didn’t ; at all events, his word was not disputed. 





Most likely our readers have not forgot:ea an almurable satire upon the 
‘* Songs of the Troubadours,” from waich we extracted sone months since the 
affecting story of ‘‘ The Tayjzour's Daughter.”’ Something in the same style 
is ** The Doleful Lay of the Honorable 1. O Uwins,” ageatleman who threw 
himself away upon a bailiff’s daughter, to escape from the restraints and pun- 
gent odors of a sponging-house. Tne “whole course of wooing” and the 
result are hinted at in the ensuing lines :— 


‘** There he sate in grief and sorrew, 
Rather drunk than otherwise, 

Till the goldea gush of morrow 
Dawned once more upon his eyes ; 

Till the spunging bailiff's daughter, 
Lighily tapping at the door, 

Brought his draught of soda-water, 
Brandy-bottomed as before. 


“Sweet Rebecca! has your father, 
Think you, made a deal of brass ?”’ 

And she answered : “‘ Sir, [ rather 
Should imagine that he has.” 

Uwins, then, his whiskers scratching, 
Leer'd upon the maiden’s face ; 

And her hands with ardor catching, 
Folded her in his embrace. 


“Ta, Sir! let alone—you fright me !” 
Said the daughter of the Jew: 

“* Dearest ! how these eyes delight me! 
Let me love thee, darling, do !” 

“Vat is dish !”’ the bailiff mutter’d, 
Rashing in with fury wild ; 

“Ish your muffias so vell butter’d 
Dat you darsh insult ma shild?” 


‘* Honorable my intentions, 
Good Abednego, I swear! 

And I have some small pretensions, 
For I ama Baron's heir. 

If you'll oaly clear my credit, 
And a thousand give or so, 

She’s a peeress ; I have said it! 
Don’t you twig, Abednego !’ 


* Datsh a very different matter!” 
Said the bailiff, with a leer; 
* But you musht not cut it fatter 
Taan ta slish will shtand, ma tear! 
If you seeksh ma approbation, 
You must quite give up your rigsh ; 
Alsho, you mosht join our nation, 
And renounch ta flesh of pigsh.” 
* * * * 


At a meeting of the Rabbis, 
Held about the Whitsuntide, 

Was this thorough-paced Barabbas 
Wedded to his Hebrew bride. 

All his former debts compounded, 
From the spunging-house he came ; 

And his father’s feelings wounded 
With reflections on the same.”’ 





_ A friend in a recent letter to the editor thus alludes to the ‘* National Intel. 
ligencer,” one of the ablest and most dignified journals in the country, and to 
two of its “special correspondents: ‘* Mr. Walsh, who writes from Paris, 
seems an incorporation of European literature and politics ; and his articles are, 
in my belief, the most valuable now contributed to any journal in the world. 
Willis is the lightest and most mercurial * knight of the quill” in all the tour- 
nameot. It is astonishing with what dexterity, felicity, and grace he touches 
off the veriest trifle of the day, investing the trite with originality, and giving 
the value of wit and poetry to the worthless and the dry. Pity that this bril- 
liant ‘quid nunc” should degenerate into a mere trifling “ arbiter elegantia- 
rum,” and expend his buoyant and ductile genius in the indictment of ephe- 
meral paragraphs. His genius, it is true, has little solidity ; but if he would 
rest two or three years on his vars, he might collect the scatterings.of wit and 
poetry, which would in that time accrue to him from his readings and reflections, 
into a volume of essays, etc., which would be inferior in brilliancy and pi- 
quancy to but few of any nation.” Possibly; but in the meantime, let us 
advise our friend, Mr. Willis has the little substantials of every-day life to look 
after. He “ pleases to write”’ frequently and currente calamo, because he 
“ pleases ¢o live.” Fame is one thing. and cau be waited fur; there are other 
things that cannot tarry so well. Mr. Willis has ‘seen the elephant.’’ He 
knows that Kenny Meadows is not far out of the way in his humorous picture 
of ‘Tae Man of Fame andthe Man of Fuads,” wherein a shadowy hand pro- 
trudes from cloud-land, holding a pair of steel-yards, to resolve the compara- 
tive weight of an appetizing leg-of-mutton,-and a huge laurel wreath. The 
matton ‘* has it” all to nothing, and the wreath kicks the beam ! 





Many German physicians and surgeons hold that there remains in the brain 
of a decollated head some degree of thought, and in the nerves something of 
sensibility. It is stated by his biographer, that in the case of Sir Everard Dig- 
by, executed for a participation in the Gunpowder Plot, the tungue pronounced 
several words after the head was severed fromthe body. After the execution 
of Charlotte Corday, also, it is alleged that the executioner held up her lovely 
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hued hadip hanetiess bese and done 

ed, and gave to the features such an expression of unequivocal indignation’ 
that the spectators, struck by the change of colour, with loud murmurs cried 
out for vengeance on barbarity so cowardly and atrocious. “It could not be 
said,” writes Dr. Sue, a physician of the first eminence and authority in Paris, 


thing like colour to the cheeks of a corpse ; beside, this blow was given on one 
cheek, and the other equally reddened.” Singular facts. Do they not militate 
= certain theories of “‘ nervous sensation” recently promulgated in our 
philosophical circles ! 





Doesn’t it sicken you, reader, to hear a young lady use that common but hor- 
rid commercial metaphor, *‘ first-rate?” “ How did you like Castellan last 
evening, Miss Huggins!’ “ Oh, first-rate!” ** When a girl makes use of this 
expression,”’ writes an eastern friend, “I mutter inly, * Your pa’ sells figs and 
salt-fish, I know he does.’ And it is all very well and proper if he does; but 
for the miserable compound itself, pray kill it dead in your Magazioe! Hit it 
hard! By the by, talking of odd phrases, hear this. A young Italian friend of 
mine, fresh from S.cily as his own oranges, a well-educated, talented person, 
who has labored hard to get tamiliar with English letters, aud has read our au- 
thors from Chaucer downward, dilated thus on the poets: ‘‘ Po-peisvery mosh 
like Horace ; I like him very mosh; but I tink Bir-ron was very sorry poet.’ 
~ What!” quoth I, “ Byron a sorry poet! I thought he was a favorite with Ita- 
lians?” “Qh, yes; I adore him very mosh; I almost do admire him; but he 
was very sorry poet.” ‘How so? Byron asorry bard!” ‘Oh, yes, very 
sorry ; don’t you think so? molto triste—very mel-an-choly ; don’t you find 
him sot T always feel very sorry whenI read him. I think he’s far more 
sorry than Petrarca; don’t you!” This will remind the reader of the very 
strong term used by a Frenchman, who on being asked at a soiree what was the 
cause of his evident sadness, replied: “I av just hear my fader he die: I 
am ver’ mosh dissatisfied ! 

We have indulged in one or two sonorous guffaws, and several of Mr. Coo- 
per’s “silent laughs,’’ over the following ‘palpable hit’ from a New Jersey 
journal ; ‘* A talking-machine,” says the ‘* Newton Herald,” ‘ which speaks 
passable French, capital English, and choice Italian, is now to be seen at New 
York, It is made of wood, brass, and gum elastic” ‘ A similar machine,” 
adds the ** Sussex Register,” ‘‘ compounded of buckram, brass, and soap-locks, 
and familiarly called ‘Green Josey,’ is to be seen in Newton, at the Herald of- 
fice ; though we cannot say that it speaks any language ‘ passably.’ It fre- 
quently makes the attempt, however, and here is one of its last ‘ essays :’ ‘ Gov. 
Gilmer is understood to have had a standing CART BALANCE for any appoint- 
ment under the present administration, which he might choose to except ; but he 
will pot except an appointment of any kind under this administration.’ Isn’t 
that ‘ standing cart-balance’ rich? The usual phrase carte-blanche, which in 
the sentence quoted might be rendered by ‘ unconditional offer,’ is transmogri- 
fied into cart-balance ! Among all the blunders perpetrated by conceited igno- 
rance in its attempt to parley-voo, this stands unequalled, We have seen hic 
jacet turned into his jacket, in an obituary ; that was a trifle; but caRT Ba- 
LANCE Overcomes our gravity!” So it does ours. The anecdete, to adopt the 
reading of a kindred accomplished linguist whom we wot of, is @ ‘ capital 
jesus-de-sprit !” 

The admirers of one of the most popular contributors that this Magazine ever 
enjoyed, willbe glad to meet with the following announcement :-— 

‘ Burgeas, Stringer & Company, corner of Broadway and Ann-street, New 
York, have in press the Literary Remains of the late Willis Gaylord Clark, 
including the ‘‘ Ollapodiana Papers,” with several others of his Prose Writings, 
not less esteemed by the public; including also his ‘* Spirit of Life,’’ a choice 
but comprehensive selection from his Pvetical Contributions to the Literature 
of his Country; together with a Memoir: to be edited by his twin-brother, 
Lewis Gaylord Clark, Editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine. The publishers 
do not consider it necessary for them to enlarge upon the character of the wri- 
tings which will compose the above volume. The series of papers under the 
title of ** Ollapodiana ” will be remembered with admiration and pleasure by 
readers in every section of the United States. Their rich variety of subject ; 
their alternate humor and pathos; the one natural, quiet, and irresistibly laogh- 
able; the other warm from the heart, and touching in its tenderness and beauty ; 
won fur them the cordial and unanimous praise of the press throughout the 
Union, and frequent laudatory notices from the English journals. Reminis- 
cences of early days; expositions of the Ludicrous and the Burlesque, in 
Amusing Anecdote; Limnings from Nature; and ‘Records of the Heart,’ 
were among their prominent characteristics. It is not too much to say of the 
other Prose Writings which the volume will contain, that although of a some- 
what different character, they are in no respect inferior to the ‘ Ollapodiana,”’ 
in their power to awaken and sustain interest. The Pvetical Writings of Mr. 
Clark are too well known to require comment. They have long been tho- 
roughly established in the national heart, and have secured for the writer an 
enviable reputation abroad.” 

The work will be embraced in four numbers, of ninety-six pages each, ste- 
reotyped upon new types in the best manner, and printed upon fine white pa- 
per ; and the price will be but twenty-five cents for each number. Need we 
ask the interest of our friends, of the friends of the Departed, in behalf of the 
volume in question ? 


Since the direction given by an afflicted widow to some humane persons who 
had found the body of her husband in a mill-race, fuli of eels, ‘* Take the eels 
up to the house, and set him again!” we have seea nothing more affecting 
than an anecdote of @ widower at St. Louis, who, on seeing the remains of his 
late wife lowered into the grave, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, ‘* Well, I've 
lost sheep, and I’ve lost cows, but I never had anything to cut me up like this |” 
As Carlyle says, ‘‘ his right arm, and spoon, and necessary of life’ had been 
taken away, and he could not choose but weep, 














The typographical error to which our Na‘chez friend alludes was corrected 
in some two or three thousand sheets; hence we dispense with his trifling er- 
rata. “IT remember a clergyman in New Eugland,”’ once wrote aa accompiished 
contributor to us, ‘that when ‘the rains descended and the floods came, and 
the winds blew,’ carried away in the pulpit in the height of his ardor the wrong 
house, and left that standing that was built upon the sand. After the service 
was over ventured to observe to my uncle, Parson C , (whose assistant 
had been preaching) that this seemed to be a new reading to the parable, and 
that I wondered when Mr. A had discovered his error, as he did at the time 
of re-iteration, that he did not correct it. My uncle defended his curate, and 
observed that if he had ¢hen corrected himself, he would have carried away bot): 
houses, which was utter!y in opposition to all Scripture. Part of the audience, 
said he, were asleep; and many of the rest so drowsy that, so long as one of 
the houses was taken off, the moral was enforced upon their perceptions as well 
by the one as the other. If he had made a ¢horough correction, he would have 
roused the attention of the whole parish, and nothing else would have been 
talked of for nine days. When a man has made an error he had better let other 
people make a discovery ; and this truth, my lad, said he, you will understand 
better when you row up.” Lot us conclude with an expression of great force 
and newntss: ‘‘ Comment is unnecessary.” 











EAST-INDIA PICKLES. 


CALCUTTA JOCKEY CLUB, COURSE AND STABLES, 








Foremost amongst the “ lions” of the East, is the Adjutant, not that ap- 
pendage to a regiment, so useful to commanding officers, and so dreaded by 
ensigns at drill, gentle reader, but a most extraordinary bird, rejoicing in the 
same appellation, for what reason, nobody knows. The adjutant is the 
scavenger of Calcutta, and most of the Asiatic Cities; nothing comes amiss 
to him, from a cock-sparrow to a crow-bar; the digestive powers of the os- 
trich are as nothing in comparison tv his. He can live on bayonets for a 
month, without any additional relish given to them. 

This bird is to be seen chiefly in cities, perched on the highest points, so 
that he may have a good view around him of any eatables that may ha pen 
to lie about; and in this manner he passes his whole life. His bo y is 
about the size of a swan’s,—his neck, when he extends it, about two feet in 
length, and his beak, which is shaped like a bayonet, about three feet long. 

These birds used to afford considerable sport to various portions of the 
Indian community, but in consequence of the cruelties practised, revere 
punishments were ordered to be inflicted on any one who might hereafter 
indulge in them. - 

Among the principal sports in my time of “ griffinage,” was getting a 
bone of a chicken, and tying various colored kites to it, and then throwing 
adozen handfuls of these machines outside the verandah. Immediately 
down would dart a score of these birds, invisible before, and each swallow- 
ing a bone, they would fly off, with half a dozen kites dangling from the bill 
of each, to their infinite annoyance, as it prevented them flying straight, and 
to the inexpressible joy of us “ griff:,” just red-hot from school. This was 
the least cruel of our “ mess-roum sports.” Another plan of annoying these 
interesting individuals, consisted in tying two marrow-bones together, leav- 
ing about twelve feet of string between the two bones; presently, both bones 
would disappear down the throats of two hungry adjutants, and as they soar- 
ed away, they became sensible of an “ attachment” to each other. It was 


then a case of “ pull devil, pull monkey,” and afforded a vast field for spec- 
ulation in beer and rupee-beiting, as to which bird would ultimately draw 
the bone from his adversary’s interior. 

Another mode of punishing the ravenous dispusition of these birds, was 





pale cheeks, which instantly redden & 


‘that the redness was caused by the blow, since no blow can ever recall any 
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-ractised by some of the soldiers, namely, the very efficacious manner of 
-reventing any future misconduct, by blowivg them up! For this purpose 
2 eood tough old marrow-bone would be procured, and stuffed full of pow- 

er, to which a slow-match would be applied. This, however, did not 

‘eter the adjutant from bolting the bone, and after he bad taken his station as 
before, on the top of an eminence, he would presently be seen flying in all 
‘irections, actually blown intoa thousand atoms. But these INNOCENT re- 

reations soon brought down the displeasure of the “ big- wigs” on the heads 

’ the griffs, and now “ Othello’s occapation’s gone !” 

With the cool weather in India, namely, with the advent of November, 
December, and January, the spirit of the European invariably revives, and 
various signs and symptoms, not to be mistaken, give promise of forthcom- 
ing sport, first and foremost amongst which stands, doubtless, the Calcutta 
Race Meeting. 

The course is delightfully situated on the banks of the Hoogly, and if a 
vreath of air be stirring, the race-course is certain of getting its full share 
of it. Te distance round is about two miles, over a very fair piece of 
curf, and a very decent and commodious stand graces that part of it nearest 

the river. 

About two months previous to the races, Calcutta becomes the rendezvous 
{ the sporting Mofussilites (a term applied to all who live without the ditch 
around Caleutta), many of whom are the leading Turfmen ; and brigadier- 
generals, judges, ensigns, aud merchants, are for once thrown together in 
che same market, and with the same object in view. , 

It is a happy sight for the half-broiled Englishman to view the first horse 
in the field taking bis sweat around the “ midaun,” whilst a party of the 
more knowing ones are sipping the coffee that an old Ridmutgar has that 
morning for the first time manufactured, in the kitchen of the race-stand— 
yes, reader, our stand is furnished with a kitchen, capable ot cvoking coffee 
only, and as our races take place at seven o’clock in the morning, such an 
accessory as a “ cuisine” is not atall unwelcome, it is a sight that no Eng- 
\ishman, who has not been in India, can have the slightest idea of appre- 

iating, tor henceforth, during the next three monihs, he may be “ himself 
again,” —get spilt after the hounds,—lose his stock of rupees on a race—put 
nacloth coat(a real Stultz) to dine in, without its reducing him half a 
tore in weight, and bid a brave defiance to musquitoes, and every other 
nuisance partial to India,—barring the monthly duns, for in India, as every 
where else, 
“ However smoothly the three weeks may run, 
The forth will bring blue devils, or adun.” 
For the two months previous to the races, the sporting part of the Indian 
population may be seen every morning from six to nine, at the said siand, 
canning the paces of the various horses entered for the meeting, and puf- 
‘ing the aromatic weed in good earnest. ; 

But this attendance is only on non-hunting mornings, be it remembered, 
except with a select few who love notthe music of the bounds. ; 

lt is here that bets are made, matches concocted, and numberless sporting 
events got up with an enthusiasm which would alone indicate that the three 
months were tobe madethe utmostof. 

A mysterious looking vehicle (for India), is daily tobe seen on the course 
oo, drawn by four horses, and worked by one of the richest and most sport- 
ing men in Bengal, bearing on its sides the mystical words, “ London and 
Brighton,”—the said conveyance being neither more nor less than the first 
and last s'age-coach imported into India by Thomas Holroyd, Esq., to the 
ereat accommodation of his friends, and utter astonishment of the Hin- 
Joos, one of the most enlightened of whom I once overheard describing its 
uses to a brother “ baboo,” and persuading him, with all ihe sincerity in life, 
that the fore and hind boots were the “ baba knanas,” or places for the ex- 
press purpose of accommodation for English babies. 

We will now enter the stand, and take a look at the spuriing charac- 
ters. 

That stout, John-Bull-looking gentleman before me, is George Bacon, 
one of the best fellows in India, and one of the luckiest turfites. He is 
talking to Robert Ross, his trainer, groom, and jockey, whom he has brought 
up from infancy, and who is, independently of being the best jockey in In- 
dia, the most civil, obliging, and useful servant that it ever fell to the lot of 
mortal to possess. He is nowmountedon Fiescni. Ah! little do the know- 
ing ones guess whatthat same little Arab will perform, ere that day month, 
with Robert’s mazarine-blue and white stripe on its back. Mr. Bacon has 
also two imported English horses, Felix and Lucifer, in his stables, which 
will give any Arab two stone, and run round them in the two miles ; but so 
long as Fieschi and Faustus are “ to the fore,” he has little to fear from the 
steeds of the desert. H 

And now he is joined by another trump of a fellow, our huntsman, War- 
ren Frith, who is booked to ride the Welter for him; and who is, more- 
over, as good over the Flat, as he is across the Dumdum country with the 
hounds. 

There is one person whom | think I see the reader (that is supposing him 
to be on the course with me) looking round for,—an old familiar face, that 
he remembers to have seen at Epsom, Newmarket, and especially Good- 
wood, in short, in every place where there have been horses to run, and 
prizes to win,—but our worchy friend in question, the father of the Indian 
‘Turf, General Gilbert; has for a time bid farewell to the Calcutta race- 
ground, having gone to England, on leave of absence ; and lucky for some 
of our turkites is it that he has done so. 

It will take us too long to be introduced individually to all those forming 
the racing community of Calcutta, Mr. Smollett, who has brought his horses 
from Madras to run: Mr. White, Mr. Hickey, Mr. Villiers, Captain Cock- 
erell (1 grieve to say since dead), and Mr. Holroyd, the latter gentleman 
being that very workmanlike personage who has just pulled up his four bays, 
by the side of the race-course, to take a look at Nightrake (a clipper that 
he has in for the Governor Ceneral’s Plate), as hecanters past with his 
blankets on,—and now, my dear reader, 1 will give you a rich treat, by in- 
troducing you to the best of all good fellows; there you see him, always 
s.niling, always hap y; 
. qi he chiel’s amang ’em taking notes, 

And, faith! he'll prent it!” 

How shall L introdace him to you? asthe donor of that very pretty piece of 
plate to be run for, in the novel form of an inkstand, presented by the editor 
of the Bengal Sporting Magazine? Will you have him this evening at 
our little theatre, the Sans Souci, of which he is owner, in Shylock, ia 
which I have never seen his equal, or in the farce of Jeremy Diddler, in 
which he is incomparable? Shall [introduce him to you at the festive 
board, or at the editor’s desk ? however, n’importe,—I will merely at present 
introduce him as Mr. J. H. Stocqueler, and, if you are with him half an 
hour without finding out his agreeable qualities, you must either be a very 
disagreeable personage yourself, or there must have just arrived a budget of 
horrible news from Affghanistan. 

Allhai! to thee! my best of sportsmen, and should this ever meet thy op- 
ties, all [can say is, it is the production of one of thine own literary proge- 
ny, who first saw himself in print in the pages of the Bengal Sporting Mag., 
and who still retains in his heart a becoming reverence and affection tor his 
literary papa. 

Such are the characters whom, during the early hours in the month or 
two preceding the races, one meets daily on the Calcutta race-course, and it 
is 19 company with such, that a person is enabled to forget, for the time be- 
ing, that he is sixteen thousand miles from his native land. 

Asthe time of running draws near, the race ordinaries commence, at 
which every one who pretends to be thought a sportsman, of course consi- 
ders it his bounden duty te appeat. These dinners are sometimes held in 
the race-stand, but more generally in the Town Hall, and the lotteries which 
take place thereat, materially enhance their value. 

‘hey are managed as follows:—The dinner being over, and every one 
comfortably settled at their hookah or cheroot, and the everlasting pale ale, 
a paper is handed round, bearing numbers on it, from one to a hundred, or 
in proportion to the company present, on which paper you write your name 
opposite any number you wish, paying atthe same time a gold mohur (16 
rupees) for so doing. 

When this is filled up, the names of the running horses are put into a bag, 
whilst another bag, containing numbers, is drawn by a person appointed for 
that purpose, and as he draws each number, a lottery boy pulls out the name 
of a horse,or a blank, as the case may be, and if you have been lucky 
enough to geta horse, you must submit to its being put up to auction, then 
and there, ane to lose it, unless you like to outbid the rest, and buy it in for 
yourself;this makes it a double lottery, as it were, for you may dispose of 
ihe horse you have drawn, and buy in at the auction any other that you may 
fancy better. his 

I have thus frequently seen a horse-ticlet bought at twenty rupees, that 
has brought in one hundred gold mohurs, and vice versa. I believe it was 
chiefly this buying up the tickets of his own horses, that assisted George 
Bacon, Esq., in clearing a lack of rupees in a lately flown winter! There 
is a singularfancy our Indian Turfites have, namely, that of entering their 
horses under assumed names; Capt. Cockerell adopting that of “ Mr. Sail- 
or,” Mr. Bacon “ Mr. Hogg,” Mr. White “Mr. Grey,” Mr. Holroyd “ Mr. 
Allright,” &c.; so that their most intimate friends could never know who on 
earth these said gentlemen were, without being let into the secret. 
Mr. Holroyd took his sobriquet from a nigger’s pronunciation of his name; 


for, seeing a fine-looking Arab at walking exercise one day, I inquired of 


the syce, who he belonged to? “ All-right, saib,” was his answer, which 
name, coming to the ears of the owner, was forthwith adopted. ‘ 
And now we will change the seene to a fine morning in December, with 
your bearer “‘ saibing” you at the top of his lungs, adding a pokeevery new 
and then, to convince you that it is five o’clock, A. M., and that it is more- 
over the first day of the races. : 
Having dispatched him for a bottle of soda-water, yoa first wish to hea- 








ven people were not so uncivilized as to have horse-races in the middle of 
the night; then, you fancy you must have taken a pretty considerable quan- 
tum ot iced * Joli” (claret) at the ordinary, on the preceding evening ; and 
lastly, with a groan and a grunt, youjump up witha precipilancy which oc- 
casions a trial of hardness between your head and your bearer’s, or perhaps 
the soda-water bottle. 

If you happen to be hurt by the concussion, the best remedy is to catch 
hold of the nearest article (never mind what it is), and straightway launch 
it at the nigger’s head; it is the most soothing application hitherto discover- 
ed, at least [speak from experience. By six o’clock you are up and ready, 
and order your syce to take the nag to the course, telling him particularly to 
be in any place where you don’t want him, the odds then being that we may 
run some chance of finding him, on the same principle as in inducing a pig 
to go a-head, we pull him backwards by the tail. 

lt is stupid work, in my opinion, and withal unsociable, that solitary riding 
o a race-course, and having been offered a lift in our friend ’s curri- 
cle (peace to his manes! for he had the best horses and turn-out in our regi- 
ment,) it gives us an opportunity of observing better other’s proceedings, on 
the same mission as ourselves. 

Race-courses collect a queer set of people in most places, but no where so 
much so as in India; Hindoos, Portuguese, Parsees, English, Arabs,and 
half-castes, form a pretty decent variety of complexions for a grand-stand. 
On the road thither, a gig that was built to hold but one, you see containing 
atleast four Hindoo merchants, infringing on the cruelty act; whilst the 
four-in-hand of some English stable-keeper, threatens to annihilate the 
whole aforesaid lot; then follows a sober open carriage loaded with ha!f- 
castes (that poor, spurned, reviled race of India—why, nobody knows), 
whilst a fresh imported griff, fancying that he“ witches the East with noble 
horsemanship,” rattles along, full spli:, until he either gets tumbled among 
the halt-castes, or the dealer’s leaders, which gentleman mistaking him, pro- 
bably from appearances, for one who has no business to have mounted a 
horse at all, and much less for an incipient ensign, lays into him and his 
animal promiscuously. Talk of the Epsom road on a Derby day! why, it 
is no more to be compared to the road from Chowringhee to the race-stand, 
than curry-powder to potatoes. 

Arrived on the race-course, we first proceed to the establishment of our 
old friend the Kitmutgar, to patronize his coffee, aud to pick up a wrinkle of 
latest intelligence, whilst the thick fug that overhangs the race-course takes 
its departure. 

When this has passed off, the ground and its various occupants burst on 
one’s view, as if a curtain had been suddenly withdrawn. 

And now the bell rings for saddling, and the nags make their appear- 
ance; Lieutenant, (belonging to Captain Cockerel!,) an English horse, that 
once won the Ascot Derby, he is jockied on the present occasion by Hardy, 
just arrived from Newmarket; and behind him comes Absentee, the best 
Arab of his day,to whom old Lieutenant has given three stone; surely, if 
English and Arabs can be haiudicapped tcgether, this will be a good race; | 
lastly appears Dolphin, “ what abrute! 50 to 1 against him;” ‘‘done! in 
gold mohurs.” Away they go, the Arab making a waiting race of it; the 
Englishman taking it as coolly as if he had only a pony to beat. Alas! the 
race is not always to the swift, as was horribly exemplified on the present 
oceasion, 

The two horses have no sooner approached the distance-post, than a 
‘‘ horse loose,” is echoed around the course, and as fate would have it, the 
loose horse makes for the distance post at the same instant, 

For a second there isa dead silence over the course, ihe danger is immi- 
nent tothe mostignorant native—in another instant three horses and two 
riders are rolling on the ground—poor Hardy was killed dead on the spot. 
Absentee puts out his shoulder, and Dolphin wins the race! Such is the 
glorious uncertainty of the Turf in India. 

I have particularised this race as it fell under my immediate notice, and 
what has made it more striking, is the fact of Lieutenant (the horse Hardy 
was riding) having, within twelve months of the foregoing accident, broken 
his leg, and being obliged to be shot, whilst within another twelve months 
his worthy owner was gathered to his forefathers. 

Our raees generally last three days in December, and a second meeting 
comes off in February, which occupies the same time, but as the running it- 
self resembles that of racing everywhere else, we will for the present betake 
ourselves from the race-ground, where, if we have lost our money, we have 
at least gained an appetite for breakfast. 

The racing throughout India differs materially, according to the English 
population of the cantonment where it takes place, ard there are few stations 
that do not boast their race-meeting once a year. 

Bui the most amusing sight is that, when, owing toa paucity of thorough- 
breds, each person enters his hack or hunter fog whatever is to be gained, 
and puts himself in top-boots and a silk jacket. 

Vast is the importance of him that does the jockey on such occasions, par- 
ticularly should he be fortunate enough to win. 

The betting on such races generally consists of boxes of cheroots, and six 
dozen chests of pale ale, and as these articles are to be procured on “‘ tie,” 
such a thing as a Levanter is never heard of. ; . 

There are various descriptions of races in the upper provinces, that have 
not as yet reached the metropolis, and which moreover are not likely to do 
so, such as, Cocked Hat races, Cheroot Stakes, hurdle races, and the like. 

The Cocked Hat Stakes require all who start for them to wear Cocked 
Hats in place of the jockey cap, and should the said Cocked Hat be dropped, 
or blown off in the race, the ricer is considered distanced. 

It is impossible to imagine the ridiculousappearance a field presents when 
dressed in the above manner, the riders appearing to be a kind of cross- 
breed, which would be described in the Racing Calendar as‘ by Jockey, out 
of General.” 

When started, it is requisite to hold on a the cocked-hat with one hand, 
to prevent your being distanced, whilst the other hand has the reins ani whip 
to manage at one and the same time, , . eit 

The qualification tor the Cheroot Stakes consist in each rider lighting a 
cheroot, and starting with it in his mouth, from which he is not to remove 
it during the race; and should it be out when he arrives at the starting-post 
he is straightway declared distanced. ; 

This is not such an easy matter toaccomplish as itappears, as | know from 
experience ; and the person that can swallow the greatest quantily of tobac- 
cv smoke, with the least inconvenience to himself, is invariably the winner. 

But as every one smokes in India, there are many who see no possible rea- 
son why itshould not be done on horseback as easily as any where else, and 
the consequences of such temerity are often amusing in the extreme, 

You may see a dozen youngsters come to the starting post puffing away 
like young steam engines, but you see them not again return that way—per- 
haps afier having got on about fifty yards, ene pulls dead up, throws himsel! 
off, and feels too sick to remount, then another follows his example, one or 
two gallop desperately back to barracks, and have instant recourse to brandy 
pawnee ; whilst onejust saves his distance, at the expense of his feelings, and 
carries off the prize,—probably a box of cigars,—in triumph. : 

Such are the up-country race-meetings, and although the running and 
jockeyship is not first-rate, it serves to wile away a week, with the assistance 
of race-dinners and race-balls, two infallible concomitants of horse-racing 
even in the jungles of India. New Sporting Magazine for February. 











THE PARISIAN LIONNE. 


The Lionnes are a new sect, of modern growth, whose fantastic tricks have 
been the wonder and astonishment of modern times. The following sketch cf 
a Parisian Lionne of the present day is from the pen of a French writer, who 
has not infused too high a colvring in the picture of these eccentric characters. 

They who would form a correct opinion of the Lionne taust visit her in her 
dwelling place; we will take for instance Madame du Reynel, who has a charm- 
ing hotel at the extremity of the Chaussee d’Antin. What a delightful habita. 
tion—what a noble peristyle—what graceful statues—what verdant exotics and 
blooming flowers! Not every Lionne has so fine acage. But let us make 
haste, it is nearly eight, and the Lionnes are early risers. Madame du Reyne! 
is already up, the duties of the femme de chambre are over, aud the Abigail is 
dismissed with an order to send up Job, who 1s the diminutive English tiger to 
the French Lionne. . But before entering into further details, we must describe 
the apartment in which Madame is wont to dwell. 

Madame du Reynel’s private apartments consist of four rooms, which are ce- 
corated in the style of the middie ages. The bedroom is hung with blue da- 
mask, and contains a sma!l tent bedstead, six arm chairs, and two enormous 
coffers, all in ebony, and carved with exquisite taste and finish; Venetian 
glasses, vases, and some few pictures, complete the furniture of the bedroom. 
The salon is encumbered with ornaments, and a variety of different curiosities, 
that it looks like the shop ofa dealer in articles of vertu. The walls are hung 
with arms of every description—gauntlets, breastplates, morions, helmets, 
swords, lancés, &c. The boudoir and bath-room have both the same martial! 
and severe aspect. Nothing looks so odd and quaint as the disorder of a pretty 
young woman in the midst of all these formidable relics of the olden time. A 
lace scarf is hung over a huge shield, a pink satin bonoet is hung on the hilt of 
a rapier, a parasol peeps from ucder a breastplate, and a pair of the most mignon 
shoes in the world emerge from the stalwart extremities of an enormous suit of 
armour, which once encased the gigantic limbs of a Captain of Lansquenets. 

So complete ig the ambiguity of Madame du Reynel’s costume that you 
would imagine her to be a a Blt young fellow of seventeen, iustead of a 
married woman of twenty-eight. Her robe de chambre is of green cacliemire, 
made like a masculine wrapper, and her pretty little neck is enveloped ina 
neckcloth, and a cluster of black ringlets escape from under a bonnet grec. 
Thus accoutred, she sallies forth into her boudoir, when she immediately falls 
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to the diligent perusal of the ting Mi ine, during which bh " - 
rupted by the juvenile Job at ys Pe wy “ ss ap 
“ How-is Pembroke ?” says the fair lady. Have him ready for me early, and 


you will accompany me on Fenella, T - 
Louis to M. dé Sareuil and give them bo biresclt ce 


‘Am I to ask for a receipt 1” 

‘No, you idiot. Then go to the hatter's and tell him I want "ny new hat 
by twelve.” 

‘‘ Has Madame any orders for the ante-chamber? 
this morning ?” 

“Is any one waiting ?” 

“ Only the saddler, who has been waiting for Madam’s orders.” 

‘Hang the fellow, I suppose he comes to pester me with his 
Tell him that I am not visible to my tradespeople. I expect som 
breakfast with me.” 

The fencing master is then announced, for the Lionne is a renowned wielder 
of her weapon, and practises daily for three or four hours; but on this occa. 
sion the swordsman is dismissed, as the guests have already arrived for break- 
fist. The friends whom Madem cu Reyne! had invited are also two celebrated 
Lionnes, who greet their fair hostess with a hearty shake of the hand. They 
8:t down to breakfast, and a fearful breach is quickly made in a large pate de 
foie gras, and two bottles of iced champagne have suddenly disappeared like 
srow before the sun. As their life is one continued round of ®violent exer- 
cise and activity, they are compelled to adopt this masculine diet to enable 
them to support the fatigue which they undergo. Whilst they are eating and 
drinking they talk with ceaseless volubility, for the Lionne does not renounce 
all the privileges and weaknesses of the sex which charms us bo'h by its virtues 
aud defects, The conversation turns principally upon the state of the odds— 
upon the beauties of Balzac’s or Paul de Kock’s last novel—upon the heavy 
hits which M. de L. has lost, and upon his folly in making ther, and backing 
such stables. 

* By the way, what has become of Madame d’A.’s lover, M.de B.? [hear 
“<n aend ruined him. What is to become of him; they say he must go 

0 Clichy.” 
_ “Oh, no, he is going to take a scientific voyage to California. His uncle 
is an Academician, and has recommended him to turn savant, upon the strength 
of his promise to procure the young roue the place of Member of the Insti- 
tute. 

‘‘ What a pity that his time and talents should be thrown away upon science 
—he was sucha first rate steeple chase rider. By the way, I hear you were 
beat rather heavily in your book on the last race.” 

“Why, yes, I was obliged to borrow three thousand of my husband.” 

‘What, from your husband—whea did you see him Jast ?” 

“Yesterday. Idid not allow my cariosity to overcome my discretion by 
visitiog him th's morning in his apartments, although I confess I longed to see 
him, for he is acapital fellow, and I havea dicided penchant for him. I love 
him far too well to pester him with imortune visits, but you see I am his wife, 
and, under these circumstances, there are certain things which I must not 
know officially, unless I take notice of them.” 


‘You are right, my dear friend, conjugal friendship is composed of real ten- 
dresse and fastidious de'icacy, which you appear to comprehend most thorough. 
ly; your sentiments are as irreproachable as your breakfas:—but what are we 
to do this morning ?” 

The three ladies jump into Madame du Reynel’s carriage, they drive to the 
Tir au pistolet, and bit the mark with unerring precision; they then meke their 
bets on the forthcoming races with some of the hirsute frequenters of the shoot- 
ing-gallery, and then drive off to the Bois de Boulogne, where their saddle 
horses have been sent on to meet them. They scamper off helter skelter at 
such a pace that their English grooms begin to think that they have been en- 
gaged as keepers tu maniacs ; they then adjourn to the bathing schools, 

This is another of those fantastic eccentricities which have risen up in Paris 
during the last three years, Perhaps the manners of the age require some 
innovations of this nature; however, it is incontestible that these aquatic es- 
tablishments are becoming daily more and more frequented ; and if there was 
a second deluge to inundate the earth, the Lionnes of Paris would have the 
best chance of preserving their existence. Madame de Reyne! is quickly at- 
tired in her marine costume, her beautiful! little naked feet are seen to twinkle 
up the steps of the ladder, from the top of which she acnounces to her admirin 
friends that she is going to jump in head foremost. A circle is quickly formed, 
in the midst of which the fair form of the Lionne topples headlong, and her 
pretty little face is seen emerging from the water shortly after, at the other ex- 
tremity of the spacious bath, shaking her dripping locks like a mermaid. She 
and her friends perform a variety of feats, and swim like corks, after which they 
retire to dinner, with what appetite they may, after all this violent exercise. 
After dinner they retire to the Opera, where they are conspicuous from the 
exquisite taste, the splendor, and some daring innovations in their toilette. 
Between the acts of Robert le Diable, Jules de Ronvray, an interesting roue, 
stripling cousin of Madame du Reynel’s entered their box, and, after making 
some comaion-place observations, he cast some languishing looks on his pretty 
cousin, and then withdrew. As soon as he bad left the box, Madame de 
Primevilie, one of the Lionnes, made some satirical remarks respecting his 
bashfulness and gaucherie. 

** Not so timid aad bashful,” said Madame du Reynel, laughing, “as you 
would, perhaps, imagine him to be—look at this billet dowz, which he slipped 
into my hand; let us read it,—a declaration, I declare—but the style of it is 
not bad, and shows him to have profited by his experience in these matters,— 
poor boy, what am I to do with his passion?” 


Shortly before the last act of the opera, the three Lionnes drive to a soiree 
at the hotelof the Baronne be B. After making the salutations to their hostess, 
they go up to the ecarte table, where they stake heavy sums, with all the bold- 
ness and assurance of inveterate gamblers. Madame du Reynel, during the 
first few games, had made an immense haul ; her reticule, was crammed with 
notes acd louis, but the fickle goddess Fortune at last left her in the lurch, 
and she rose from the table having lost everything save her temper and equa- 
nmity. As she was cutting her jokes upon her ill-fortune, her husband ac- 
costed her. 

* Ah, how do you do, mon chere? Tam glad to see you. I was sorry that 
we did not meet to-day in the Bois.” 

‘* Why, ma chere, | hada great deal todo. These cursed lawyers worry me 
to death, and kept me engaged all the morning, which prevented me from driv- 
ing tothe Bois de Boulogne. Were you at the Opera to night ?” 

‘* Yes, mon ami, and there I received this letter.” 

M. du Reyne took the letter which Jules had slipped into his wife’s hand, 
and having perused it returned it to her with inimitable sang froid, saying, 
* Well, what are you going todo? You know that these are details which 


concern you, rather than me. I never have nor will interfere in these matters, 
unless at your request.” 


“You are right, my husband, for you know that I am able to defend myself, 
and therefore | never call you in upon these occasions, but in this case I hard- 
ly know what to do. Jules is my cousin, and he is so young and so provoking- 
ly interesting and good looking, that I should be sorry to reduce him to a state 
of desperation,” 

‘‘T don’t exactly comprehend you.” 

‘Let us, then, clearly ucderstaud each other. I am not poor Jules’ first pas- 
sion. When he left college lately he fell violently in love with en Opera 
dancer, Mademoiseile Irma, in whom, report says, you take very great interest. 
Now, you see, my young cousin makes villanous use of his family interest—he 
attacks you right and left, and on all sides, and ashe has not succeeded in se- 
ducing your mistress, he has made an attempt on your wife. The enemy is 
powerful, and we should do well to compromise with him if possible. I do not 
speak to you as a jealous women, for you have, [ am sure my dear husband, too 
high an opinion of your wife to suppose her afflicted by any such weaknesses. 
I wish to counsel you asa prudent and sincere friend. It is said publicly, that 
you are keeping up a sumptuous establishment for Irma, and that she is lead- 
ing you on to ruin; believe me, the best thing you can do, is to give her up 
to my young cousin. In following my advice you will be eoing all that a wise 
man, aud a good relatioa could do under similar circumstances. 

‘« Ma chere, were it not for that charming toilette and brilliant pair of eyes, I 
should take you for a philosopher. I shall be the more ready to follow your 
advice, as for some time past I have grown sick of Irma, so if you see Jules 
to-night, tell him to come and breakfast with me and Irma to-morrow morning. 

Afier this amicable arrangement, the husband recires to his bowillote, the 
wife resumes her place at the ecar¢e table, and so on in every day in the week 
—the history of one day, is the history of her whole existence. This mode of 
life will continue until the Lionne attains her fortieth year, after which climac- 
ter'c she will retire from this wicked world. What will then become of her— 
wither will the old Lionne retreat? This would be a fitting subject for some 
future Fontaine to form a fabie upon. 


Does Madame receive 


stupid bills. 
e friends to 








Honesty-is the Best Policy.—A main named Malony, an autioncer, former! 
residing in Bellurteel, forged a draft for 130!. some time ago, and effected his 
escape to America. Whilst there he learned that he was hei to 50,0001. in dis, 
pute in Ireland. He had the hardihood to return, made good his claim, was 
immediately afterwards arrested, was tried in the Commission Court, Dublin, 
last week, convicted of forgery, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation- 
The treasure is, of course, confiscated to the Crown. Baron Lefroy, in pass- 





ing sentence, intimated that, if an application were made to the Crown, the 
property might be gre 4 to the children. Liverpool Mercury 


| 
| 
| 
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The Spirit of the Times. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


AT HALF PRICE?! 


A New Volume of the “ Spirit of the Times ”—the Fourteenth—was commenced 
the 24 of March, and the Proprietor begs to give notice that, in consequence of the 
low price of Stock, and Agricultural Products generally, he has determined upon 


A REDUCTION OF FIVE DOLLARS 
IN THE PRICE OF THE “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES,"”’ 
WITHOUT ANY DIMINUTION IN ITS SIZE. 








Those gentlemen who may have paid for any portion of the New Volume of 1844, 
will be charged, from the 2d of March, at the rate of Five Dollars per annum. New Sub- 
scribers, who have recently paid $10 in advance, will be credited with two years’ sub 


scription. 





INDUCEMENTS TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
Any Gentleman remitting $5 will be presented with 


THREE SUPERB PORTRAITS ON STEEL PLATE, 


SELECTED AT WILL FROM THE FOLLOWING :— 

Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “ La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS oF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 





UC? A magnificent Portrait of FASHION, the Champion of the American Turf, is in 
the hands of the Engiaver, and will be ready for publication in a short time. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Union Course,|L.I.—In reply toa New Jersey correspondent we are au 
(horised to state that the Jockey Club Purses to be offered at the ensuing 
Spring Meeting, will be equal in amount to any heretofore offered, so that all his 
friends have to do is to bring on their stables and make play. It will be seen 
by an advertisement in another column, that in all likelihood there will be a 
day’s racing on the 1st Twesday in May. 


Stump Pond.—We tear that this famous trout pond, at Smithtown, LI, 
has been leased by a company of gentlemen for the ensuing season, for a very 
large amount! How is this, Mr. Buypensurcn ! 


The New Jersey Stables —We learn that the Own Brother to Clarion has 
gone into Luoyp’s stable, and it will be seen by the following extracts from 
the letter of a breeder in that State, that ‘he three year olds of this season are 
of unusual promise ;— 

“The stables of Mr. Larrp, Mr. Van Mater, and Mr. Lroyo, have their usual 
complement of horses, and I believe they are all in walking exercise. The 
prospect of the young stock is most flattering. I think there has not been at 
any time during the last five yeare in Monmouth County, so good a lot of three 
year olds. I canzname at least a dozen, bred in this county, some by Horn- 
blower, one or two by Oliver, and the others by Imp. Langford. I can name 
six Langfords here that I would prefer having a stake on to any six colts that I 
have seen for a year or two past. And yet only two of this number have any 
engagements. * * * * People think here the time for reviving the Turf 
interest is most favorable. The price of the material for rearing and breeding 
stock, being reduced almost one-half, and the revulsion in money matters being 
in a measure past, and things right side up, they are naturally turning their at- 
tention to those things that best suit their inclinations. * * * Clarion’s 
colts are very promising ; they are of good size, strong, bony, and much re- 
semble their sire in general appearance. He would have suited the Island 
better than Blount, I think. Blount would cross well on our large Monmouth 
Eclipse mares. Langford would psy here better than any other horse, his colts 
being of such beautiful color and fine size. They will make fine carriage 
horses, if unsuited for racing.” 











Exzplanation.—In the “ Sp‘rit” of the 2d inst. was published a “ Challenge 
with Trustee's Stock,” which we stated at the time was “ furnished by one of 
the parties,” in which Dr. Tuos, Payne of Hicksford, Va., and Rost. J. Hys- 
Lop, (of no where, in particular!) offered to run two colts against any other 
t'yo in the Union, in the Fall of 1846, for $5000, etc. Now for the informa- 
tion of all parties concerned, we have simply to state that ir the temporary 
absence from the office uf the editor, this Robt. J. Hyslop called in and de- 

sired the book-ke ep er to write the challenge referred to, and also an advertise- 

ment, which were handed tous for publication. Understanding that Hyslop was 
in some way connected with John Blunt, and having no other knowledge of him 
whatever, we published the challenge as well as the advertisement. We have 
since received a letter from Dr. Payne, in which he emphatically disclaims any 
idea of offering such a challenge. It was published without his knowledge or 
consent, and was entirely unauthorised. Within a few days we have seen this 
man Hyslop, whom, but for this circumstance, we probably should never have 
known from a side of sole leather. We shall only add that our friend, the 
Doctor, need be under no apprehension of our publishing anything “ furnished” 
by the same ‘‘ party”’ again, 

Dr. Payne states—‘ [ wi!l ron the filly by Marion, out of Nancy Blunt by 
Sir Archy, in a $300 or $500 stakes, h. ft., at Newmarket, Spring 1846, with 
the colts and fillies of any horse or horses, Trustee not excepted—five or more 
to make a@ race. 

The Spring Campaign in Virginia.—A favorite correspondent writes us to 
the following effect :— 

“We have a fine prospect of good sport in Virginia this Spring. There are 
to be two Maryland stables on here, viz.: Mr. T. R. S. Boyce’s and Mr. Pey- 
TON R. Jounson’s. They are both down to stakes at Newmarket. The Colo- 
nel, the 1:46 colt (‘in a horn”), Patsey Anthony, and one other, to Mr. Puck- 
ett’s name can take a show in the 4 yr. old Post Stakes at that Course. Their 
owners are subscribers to the stakes. Mr. Puckett has a stable of horses at 
Richmond, headed by the Priam mare out of Arietta. Mr. Martin has a siring 
at the same place. Mr. Arthur Taylor will have the old “ Nap.’s” hurses, 
as usual. Capt. Belcher has some in training. Messrs. Hare and Watson, 
and Dr. Payne have several 4 yr. olds, and two 3 yr. olds, all untried. 

The Races will take place at Belfield the week preceding the Newmarket, 
where and when we shall be pleased to see both Mr. Boyce and Mr. P.R 
Johnson, and as many others as can make it convenient to cross the Potomac. 
The Purses will be much as usual, and Belfield is only 40 miles from Peters- 
burg, by rail-road. This visit from the North will no doubt infuse new life 
into the Racing community of the Old Dominion, and will be prompily ac- 
knowledged and partly compensated, by a full turn-out of the Southern forces 
on the Kendall Course. 

Epw. Travis, Esq, of Paris, Tenn., claims the name of Linwood for a 
yearling colt, by John Malone, out of Discord (the dam of Buz-Fuz) by Imp 
Luzborough. ‘ 














D> The stake proposed to come off over the Union Course on the Ist Tues- 
day in May, is Two mile heats instead of Three, as was stated last week. 


When first suggested in this office, parties mutua!ly understood the stake was 


to be Three mile heats, and our paragraph was penned under such an impres- 
sion. 

Ambassador Broke Down.—Every one will be pained at the following intelli- 
gence, which we find in the “ Picayune :”— 

We regret exceedingly to learn that the splendid colt Ambassador, who 
won the Alabama Stake at Nashville, beating Cracovienne, broke down last 
Saturday on Col. Bingaman’s training course. He was making a trial run at 
the time. Ambassador was bred by Lucius J. Polk, Esq, of Tennessee. He 
was got by Plenipotentiary, out of imported Jenny Mills, by Whisker. He was 
deemed by many very competent judges the finest horse upon the American 
Turf, and after his great race at Nashville, he was sold to Mr. Branch at a high 
figure. We learn that the dam of Ambassador is for sale. 

Oakland Course.—The Lovisville “‘ Daily Dime,” of the 4th instant, an 
nounces that ‘Mr. McCumpsgy, a trainer of some distinction, has located at 
Oakland, and has in training five very fine colts and fillies—viz.: a }’riam, twe 
Birminghams, a Hickory John and Woodpecker colt. Sam, a yellow man, and 
former trainer for F. G. Brenoman, has three in training by Medoc, Bertrand 
and Brimmer. Mr. Matone has two in training, by Medoc and Cadmus. 
The celebrated horses Jordan, Earl of Margrave and Birmingham, are now 
standing at Oakland. The Spring meeting promises to be a very interesting 
one. Kentuck stock, Kentuck horses, and Kentuck girls, against the world 
say we!” 

The Canada Turf.—We are pleased to see that our Canadian friends, and 
those of Toronto, especially, are making great note of preparation for the en- 
suing Spring campaign. The Turf Club in connection with the S¢. Leger 
Course, there, held a meeting on the 20th ult, at which W. B. Jarvis, Esq., 
the President, took the chair. We gather the following items from the To- 
ronto ** Herald :”"— 

Arrangements are in progress for the usual Spring Meeting; and, so soon as 
completed, they will be made public without delay. 

In the mean time, the Customary St. Leger Sweepstakes, for Province-bred 
Three-year-olds, is now opened on the following terms: 

The St. Leger Cup of 30 sovereigns in specie, added to a sweepstakes of 5 
sovereigns each, 2 sovereigns forfeit, open to all foals dropped in Canada in 
1841, and now three years old—One mile and three quarters—colts 7st. 11\b. ; 
fillies, 7st. 7ib.—to name, and forfeit paid, to the Secretary between the hours 
of 12 and 3 o’clock of Saturday, April 20th, 1844; and the rest of the en- 
trance money to be paid on the day to be appointed for the closirg of other 
stakes, run for at the meeting. 

Ricuarp Tinnine, the proprietor of the Union Course, near the same fine 
city, conveneda meeting on the 5:h instant, for the purpose of forming a Club 
and electing officers for the current year, and for making arrangements for the 
ensuing Spring meeting. We are glad to see the good people of Toronto 
moving io this matter, and are not surprised to hear that the gallant officers of 
Her Majesty’s Army in Canada, are most zealous and efficient in their aid in 
promotion of the good cause. 





Sale of Stock.—At the recent sale of the young things belonging to the es- 
tate of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Alabama, Tuomas Ansvev, Esq., of 
New Orleans, purchased the following two yr. olds :— 


Winnebago, ch. c., by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Delight. 
Quadalite, ch. f., by the same, out of Nancy Elliott by Imp. Leviathan. 





Jockey Wanted.—An intelligent faithful lad, who can ride a five year old, 
may hear of a situation near this city, on application to the Editor. 


The Louisville *‘ Daily Dime” of the 5th inst. bas the annexed paragraph in 
relation to 

The Oakland Course.—This celebrated Course is fast regaining its former 
popularity, and under the efficieat management of its present proprietor, Col. 
Metcalfe, we predict it will obtain a standing and popularity excelled by no 
Course in the country. Extensive repairs and improvements have been already 
commenced, and when all is finished, Oakland will be one of the most delight- 
ful places imaginable. The Stands are to be removed back some thirty feet, 
thus givirg the spectators a much better view of the entire track, and making 
the starting point much wider. A large room, for a ladies’ retiring room, is to 
be added, which will add greatly to the convenience and comfort of ladies at- 
tending the races. The house is undergoing thorough repairs ; and, in fact, 
the whole Course will be renewed, improved and beautified. 

The Ten-pin Alleys (four in number) are in excellent order, and the lovers 
of this delightful and invigorating exercise will find Oakland the very place for 
them. The roads are now in good condition, and the ride out is a short and 
agreeable one. 








Louisiana Association Races. 

The second meeting of the Association was to have commenced on Wednes- 
day week last, the 6th instant, on the Eclipse Course, New Orleans. To our 
great surprise the meeting of the Association on the Louisiana Course (formerly 
Garrison's) was a failure, notwithstanding the stables in attendance were nu- 
merous and good sport was offered daily. The Eclipse Course not having 
been used for four or five years, has been leased upon better terms,we presume, 
than the Metairie or the Louisiana could have been, very large sums having 
been expended upon each. Each is conveniently located, and may be reached 
from town by rail road in twenty minutes. We learn from the Secretary un- 
der date of the 28th ult. that Messrs. Kenner, Kirkman, Minor, Bingaman, 
Coch, Duplantier, Greer, and Shegug, have stables at the course. 

Mr. Van Leer wrote us from Mobile under date of the 26:h ult. that he was 
to leave the following day for New Orleans, wiih Mr. Kirkman’s Peytona, Cra- 
covienne and Susan Hill. He states that the Association meeting came off 
so much sooner than he anticipated that his horses wece hardly up to the mark ; 


i he intended to leave Liahtunah, Bude-Light, and Sartin at Mobile, until after 


the races there, and afterwards, with his united force, put out for Kertucky. 

We learn from the ** Picayune” that Mr. Leere ‘“ bas been most assiduously 
at work for some weeks past to get the Eclipse Course in good condition, to 
improve the fixtures,’ etc. The same excellent paper furnishes the following 
list of the horses on the ground :— 

Mr. Kirkman (Van Leer, trainer) has Peytona, Cracovienne, and Susan Hill 
—all Glencoes. 

Mr. Kenner (Graves, trainer) has Music, Pat Gallwey, Blue Bonnet, Aduel- 

la, and two 2 year olds. 

Col. Bingaman (Pryor, trainer) has Ruffin, Sunbeam,Red Oak, and a 2 year 
old. 

Capt. Minor has Norma and three others. 

Lin. Coch (Patterson, trainer) has Joe Chalmers, Sally Shannon, Ellen 
Walker, Vagrant, Hardened Sinner, and two 2 year olds. 

Mr. Duplantier (Beard, trainer) has Narine, Daniel Tucker, and four 2 year 
olds 

Mr. Greer (Armstrong, trainer) has Consol, jr., and two 2 year olds. 

Major Shegog, of Tennessee, has two 3 year olds. 

Two stakes were to come off on the Ist day, in one of which, at two mile 
heats, Consol, jr. and Gallwey are nominated. Each of these fine colts has 
greatly distinguished himself, and we would give ‘‘a heap” to see them show 
their hands. 


=——_— = — 


PARIS (Tenn.) RACES. 
Paris (Tenn.), March 2, 1843. 


Dear Sir,—Below I send you a statement of the reces over the Paris High- 


land Course for 1843. 

WEDNESDAY, Oct. 4, 1843—Jockey Club Purse $170, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to 
carry 86!bs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124/bs., allowing 3lbs. to mares 
and geldings. Two mile heats. 

Maj. E. Travis’ gr. c. Buz-Fuz, by Johnson’s Mediey, out of Discord by Imp. Luz- 





borough, 3 PS 2.22.2. ce cc ccccaccccccc ccc cwccc cece crew ccccccceccc ccecccceccces 14 
W. A. Thorpe’s br. c. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs.....-...--------.. 22 
N. K. Leavell’s bl. c. by Imp. Phillip, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs.........-.--..... 3 3 

Time, 4:08—3:56. 


Won with ease. ‘Track thirty-five feet over a mile. 
THURSDAY, Oct.5—J. C. Purse $240, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


N. K. Leavell’s ch. c. by Imp ty segs = by speeinaieesy 6 NO Meet dcaiiniabien < Le 
W.R. Harris’ b. m. by Tele dam by Eaton’s Columbus, 5 Vis ......-.cceece 2 2 
Feb TARDE Time 6:30-6:20. P 


— mre 
FRIDAY, Oct. 6—Proprietor’s Purse $50, conditions as before. Mile h 

W. A. Thorpe’s b. c. by Imp. Tranby, dam by Cherokee, 4 yrs....-....... “ wagigs ot 

N. K. Leavell’s bi. c. by Imp. Philip, dam by Stockholder, 4 yrs................ faa 


ime, 2:08—2:15—2:17. 
Track sloppy. Won with ease. 
The Imp. horse Felt will stand the present season at my stable, at $25 the 
season. E. Travis. 





WALNUT GROVE (Arks.) RACES, 

The following report we find in ‘ The North Arkansas.” [t is from a pen 
that has frequently embellished these pages—‘' a large good looking man from 
Tennessee ’’—as the reader will detect. The Walnut Grove Course is in Jack. 
son County—we don't know how far from the Devil's Fork of the Little Red. 

Dear Sir :—The sport of the week has closed, and as before anticipated it 
was fine, and a!l went off well. Here is the result of the first day :-— 
TUESDAY, Jan. 16, 1844—Purse $100, free for all ages (dating from 1st May), 3 yr. olds 

» bps? i aekon 6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3lbs. to mares 
Tunstall & Safford’s ch. f. Freshet, by Tom Fletcher—Charline by Pacific,3 yrs... 1 
Charles Caldwell’s f. Olean, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Truxton, 3 yrs........... 22 

Time, 2:03—2:10. 

Before starting, the betting was about equal, each one’s friends believing 
they would win, and some small change changed hands. They started very 
weil, Freshet leading a little. They continued ir. this position the most of the 
way round, and doing some pretty running on the back stretch. They came 
into the home stretch very near locked, and the run home was close, Freshet 
winning by a neck in 2:03. 

They cooled off well, but Freshet was now the favorite, and no bets could be 
had oa her. In the 2d heat they got an equal start, and the Leviathan filly set 
to work at the Tom Fletcher filly, but she could not come it. They made a 
good run from the start, Freshet beating a little in 2:10. The track was bad,. 
owing toa good deal of rain for some days before, and the night before a hard 
freeze, and the track had just thawed. 

After this race was over, the sport just commenced, as there wasa great 
nay ring ins, as they call them, about; and they continued running cntil 

atk. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 17— Purse $150%conaitions as before. Two mile heats. 

John Turner’s m. Lady Skipwith, own sister to Olean (pedigree above), 5 —. F222 
Tunstall & Safford's b. m. Sally Carr, by Stockholder, dam unknown, 5 yrs... 1 2 dr 
Time of Ist heat, 4:10. Course heavy. 

Before starting some betting took place, and J have never seen both parties 
so sanguine of winning as they were in this; and the Leviathan mare’s iriends 
backed her as long as they had a dime. They came to the starting-post, and in 
getting off Sally got some advantage in the start, and the Leviathan set at her 
from the start to make her run, as it was evident Sally had the foot of her, and 
the heat was closely contested, Sally winning in 4:10. Sally, after coming 
out, appeared some distressed, and did not cool off well, but her friends still 
thought she would win. Lady Skipwith cooled off very well, and her friends 
bad not lost hope of winning. In the 2d heat they got off nearly even, when 
the Lady passed her without making a hard brush, and then if you had been 
here you could have heard some shouting by the crowd. Lady S. lead until 
they passed the half-mile post in the second mile, when Sally made a brush and 
passed her, just before getting into the home stretch. After getting in the 
home stretch the Lady made another desperate struggle, and won the heat by 
alength. Sally appeared distressed considerably, and her owners being satis- 
fied she could not win the next heat, drew her. The time of the last heat was 
not kept. The track was still heavy. 

After the close of this race there were divers saddle-horse races. When 
these were over, the crowd collected at the proprietor’s, and after supper di- 
vers games were proposed, and several yoked at ‘‘seven-up,” &c., but the game 
that most of the crowd were interested in was what they called “ freeze-out 
poker." In this game a good-looking man had put a mare he called the Grey 
Goose, and divers individuals had taken a hand; whom they called Devil’s Fork, 
Big Sandy, Cotton Planter, Ferd, &c. They played on, and as one would lose 
the amount he had put in he was ruled out, and about day-break the game 
closed, Ferd winning the celebrated mare Grey Goose. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 18—Purse $200, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Tunstall & Safford’s b. m. Sally Carr, pedigree above, 5 yrs......cecncccccccnnssss » 3 
Chas. Caldwell’s f. Olean, pedigree above, 3 yrs ......0cccccencncccccnccccs eeseee 3 8 

Time of Ist heat, 6:20. Course heavy. 

On this race there was but little betting. Both nags came to the starting 
post eager for the contest, and away they went, Sally leading. They ran in 
hand the first two miles, and then Olean began to drive her, but was not able to 
put her up. Sally came home a little ahead in hand in 6:20, and at this time 
it was easy to tell how the result would be, Still the little Leviathan would 
not acknowledge. They both cooled off very well, but the little Leviathan in 
the 2d heat could not catch Sally, she having all her own way from the start. 
The time of this heat was not kept. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 19—Purse $150, conditions as before. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


Tunstall & Safford’s f. Elizabeth Jones, by Pacific, d. by Mons. Tonson,.y * 1 * 1 2 

S. Caldwell’s ch. g. Aaron Burr, by Citizen, dam by Timoleon{!],5yrs.. 1 212 2 

John Turner’s m. Lady Skipwith, pedigree above. 5 yrs ...-...-«see-+ese * 3 * fellg 
* 


Time, 2:07—2:00— 2:10—1:57—2:00. * Placing unknown. 


This was what I would call a betting race. Before starting the Lady was 
rather the favorite, as some bets were made on her against the field. E. Jones’ 
friends taking all they could get ; but most of the betting was on Aaron against 
E. Jones, and the Lady against her, and the little Pacific’s friends backing her 
freely against either of the others. After making one false start, they got off, 
all together, but Aaron soon lead the field, and won the first heat easily. And 
now forthe betting, sume took him against the field, and all such bets were 
snatched at by E. Jones’ frifnds. Her friends then offered and took her against 
Aaron. They start for the 2dheat. The little Pacific mare set to Aaron from 
the first jump, and it was pretty running, and was nearly locked the whole of 
the heat, E. Jones winniog.—After this heat Aarou’s friends were not quite so 
sanguine, but the Lacy’s friends still thought she would win. They started for 
the 3d heat, all together. After the first turn, Aaron took the lead, and was 
some fifty yards ahead in coming in the home stretch, and came home ahead 
easily, the others just dropping within their distance. And now again the so- 
vereigns yelled awfully ; and uow Aaron’s friends were certain they would win 
—they all cooled off well, and started for the 4th heat, E. Jones driving Aaron 
at a terrible pace, and the Lady made a desperate struggle at them botn on the 
back stretch, and run up and nearly locked them, when she fell and threw her 
rider; and now Aaron and Liz Jones had it to the etand ; she beating by half a 
length. Now the tune changed, and she was the favorite at 2 to 1.—They 
cooled off well, and now came the ‘ug of war for the 5th heat, each having 2, 
They got off well, Liz Jones leading a little, and after the first half mile, there 
was not light between them, but the mare won the heat by a neck. 

Thus ended one of the most interesting races I have ever witnessed. The 
track was heavy, having had a rain the night before. The time was 2:07—2:00 
—2:10—1:57—2:00 

Just after this race closed, there was a proposition for saddle horses, $5 en- 
trance, one mile out, and now every fellow was looking out for a chance to 
make up his losses, as it was the last day of the races. I was amused no little 
at a gentleman they called Judge, getting picked up. He got a horse from 
Capt. Tunstall, and entered him as his saddle horse Moloch, and some chap 
rung in a crowder against him, and such betting. You could hear them ery 
out, ‘* Moloch against the field, 2 to 1 on him,” **5 to 1 on Moloch ;” and off 
_they went; and it was who should, and who should, but Moloch got it laid on 
to him, and in a few minutes the Judge was called for, but he could not be 
found on the ground, and [ did not see him afterwards. And then came off a 
race between two darkies, Dick and Ned. They staked their Ponies, and got 
their riders, and Dick promised Ned's rider a silver dollar to ride jockey, and 
then such betting you never did see. They started. Ned's rider held behind 
until just before they got to the stand, and then passed the other, and won the 
race. When Dick saw he was beat, he run and got on the poney, he had 
staked, and cut out, saying to Ned, “O, you darkie, you have beer owing me 
for some time, and now we are even,” and waving his hand back. At this Ned 
collected his friends, and took after him, and before going far overhauled him, 
and took his poney. m 

After the reces were over, the losers began to play for even at cards. After 
| supper several games were made up. Amongst othere, the Cotton Planter and 

a young looking man they called Little Froste, staked their horses at old sledge, 
and at it they went. I thought the Cotton Planter would win directly, but it 
was not such an easy affair, and so the Cotton Planter found out, and after 
some time he said he was unwell, and if Little Frost had no objection he would 
get Big Sandy to play his hand, and it was agreed to, and then thinks I, my 
friend, you are a gone case. But, sir, about twelve Little Froste slayed him 
for the horse ; and then the noted mare Grey Goose, was put up at freeze out 
poker again, The Devil’s Fork, Little Froste, Big Sandy, Ferd, and several 
others taking a hand. Just before day I heard one of them say, “louk here, 
don’t play Silvy on me,” at this I enquired what was his meaning, ‘‘ why, he 
said, there was a man in that country that sometimes would slip cards in his 
lap, and then use them when an Opportunity offered, ard they called it playing 
Silvy. Just after day, Little Froste won Grey Goose, and after breakfast he 
went out to the horse lot to get her, when, to his utter astonishment he found 
her dead, and upon enquiring learned she had died the morning before. At this 
news, it would have done you good to have seen a large good looking man from 
Tennessee, who had just come to Arkansas, laugh. 

Excuse me for this long letter about the races, &c., as I have nothing else to 














write you about, except Judge Tully is here, treating the b d telling them 
he is a candidate for Cangas, ‘ Yours way, 5 eal cas 0 D. 


March 16. 
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March 16. 
THE BOAT CLUBS AT CASTLE GARDEN. 
Visiters of the Battery this week have doubtless remarked that great changes 
are being effected in the appearance of the outworks of Castle Garden. Its 
oceupants last season, Messrs. French and Heiser, have renewed their lease of 
this Corporation property for ten years, and are now busily engaged in making 
improvements upon it. It is their intention to rebuild the boat houses and 
other conveniences which were swept away in the great storm of Feb, 1839, 
and make Castle Garden once more the head quarters of the Boat Clubs. In 
the storm referred to, many of the Clubs lost their boats, and in consequence 
were disbanded, but we heer that zealous efforts are making to revive the As- 
sociation, and place it again upon that footing of respectability and popularity 
which it enjoyed in so eminent a degree, @ few years since. Barring Cricket 
we know of no summer amusement more healthful, marly and innocent than 
that afforded by these amateur Boat Clubs. Thousands of young men about 
town little realize the advanteges of an hour’s pull at the oar, at sunrise, of a 


pleasant summer's morning. With well chosen companions there are few re- 


creations more pleasant or exciting. 

Notwithstanding the clouds that have lowered upon the commercial world 
for several years past, the Gazelle and the Conover Boat Clubs (the latter of 
Cheleea) have maintained the high character they won while members of the 
N. Y. Association. During the past season they were out regularly; the 
change from the counting house to the boats had the effect of refreshing their 
frames and sharpening their faculties ; this daily exercise enabled them with 
increased spirit and stamina to grapple with the world, and acquit themselves 
like men among their fellows. A very high authority eloquently says that 

‘* From strenuous toil, his hours of sweetest ease, 
The sedentary stretch their lazy length 

When custom bids, but no refreshment find, 

For none they need: the languid eye, the cheek 
Deserted of its bloom, the flaccid, shrunk, 

And wither’d muscle, and the vapid soul, 
Reproach their owner with that love of rest, 

To which he forfeits e’en the rest he loves. 

Not so the alert and active. Measure life 

By its true worth, the cemfort it affords, 

And their’s alone seems worthy of the name. 
Good health, and, its associate in the most, 
Good temper; spirits prompt to undertake, 

And not soon spent, though in an ardous task ; 
The pow’rs of fancy and streng thought are theirs.” 


Tne Gazelle, we believe, is the only surviving Club of the old Association, 
which makes Castle Garden its head quarters. The Club is in full force, one or 
voth of its boats haying been manned last summer, every fine morning and 
evening. It hastwo superb boats; the White Gazelle, the race boat, is 38 
feet in length; the Red Gazelle (36 ft. in length,) is used as a barge for par- 
ties of pleasure, being fitted up for the accommodation of ladies and other 
guests. This Club was formed in 1837, and although many changes have oc- 
curred from removal or marriage, yet it boasts of several of its original mem- 
bere, thereby demonstrating the stability of an association of this kind when 
conducted with scrupulous propriety. We are glad to hear that the principal 
giee singers in the Club—and the Gazelles’ music “ in the stilly night,” when 
‘‘moonbeams are dancing,” hasexcited the admiration of thousands—‘ still 
remain ;” and “‘memory will bring back the feeling” of many a delightful excur- 
sion on which these gallant fellows were the envy of one sex and the admira- 
tion of the other. Their boats are now at the establishment of J. Croxivs, 
one of our most popular builders, who is repainting and fitting them for imme- 
diate service, 

The Wave Club, so long at the head of the old Association as the winner of 
its annual prizes, was very seldom mustered last season, for the reason, we are 
told, that a majority of its membere have arrived at Benedick’s sage conclusion, 
that “the world must be peopled!” How’s this, gentlemen? Are there none 
remaining, not one, who has not followed Benedick’s example? Have each 
and all of you “*bound your loves up in a holy band” of matrimony ? 

There are half a dozen respectable Clubs in different sections of the city 
who have never been members of the Association, such as the Alert, the 
Washington, Osceola, Jefferson, etc. etc. Would it not add to the generous 
rivalry between the Clubs, and promote the gereral interest of all concerned, 
if the parties should convene and revive the Association? Its rules and regu- 
jations were nearly faultless, and its annual Regattas were always anticipated 
with eager interest by the whole community. 








SPORTING OLLA PODRIDA. 


The “ Picayune” tells a story of a clergyman, which “takes the rag off” 
Kenpatv's famous Wild Horse of the Prairies, or Mat. Fietp's report of the 
race ridden by the Blackfee: Indians, in which the horses not only ran out of 
sight, but were never seen afterwards! The “ Pic.’’ states that a clergyman 
‘out somewhere,” lately made the following announcement :— 

‘‘T am requested to state that immediately after the service this evening, 
there will be a race just back of the church, two mile heats, for a purse of three 
hundred dollars—two nage entered, and some hopes of another. {[ trust you 
will be there.” 

The same paper, of the 27th ult., states that 

‘‘ Acorn” arrived in New York on the 15th inst. He made a lucky escape 
from the quagmires of Georgia. He writes tothe New York “ Spirit of the 
Times” that the “bottom has dropped out” of a good quantity of the lands in 
that state. We are grieved to hear it, and the more cordially congratulate 
‘ Acorn” that he did not “ cave in.” 

Judging from the facts stated in the following paragraph in an English paper, 
we opine that Stump Pond, on Long Island, if drawn off, would yield several 
tons of trout :— 

A lake of ninety acres, on Sir C, Burrell’s Essex estate, was drawn off the 
other day, and the take of fish was—carp, 2 917, weighing 49 cwt. 2 qrs.; pike, 
466, weighing 5 cwt., 2 qrs., 23lbs.; eels, 6Gcwt. 1 qr.; besides 178 perch and 
160 tench, not weighed. 

A Bear Story.—The Van Buren (Ark.) Intelligencer states that Adam Fol- 
com, a half-breed Choctaw, living a few miles from Fort Smith, was out a shor 
time ago, horse hunting. He had no gun with him, and espied a full grown 
bear very intently using up a honey comb, beside the trunk of a fallen tree 
When the bear had his head down at the comb, he could not see Mr. F., who 
approached slyly upon him, and killed him, by knocking him upon the head 
with a pine knot. 

By the arrival of the “ Liverpool” at this port on Sunday last, we received 
the London ‘* Morning Post” of the Sth Feb., being one day later. We quote 
the latest state of the odds :— 

Chester Cup.—15 to 1 agst. Sir Robert (1); 16 to 1 agst. Merry Andrew 
t.); 18 to 1 agst. The Prior (t.); 22 to 1 agst. Pharaoh (t.); 25 to 1 agst. 
What (t ); 30 tol agst. Tacita (t ); 30 to 1 agst. Pagan (t.); 30 to 1 agst. 
Martyr (t.); 30to 1 agst. Young Lochinvar (t), 

Derby.—5} to 1 agst. Scott’s lot; 10 to 1 ayst. Colonel Peel’s lot; 20 tol 
agst. Lord Exeter's lot; 7 to 1 agst. The Ugly Buck; 15 to 2 agst. Rattan ; 
14to 1 agst. Leander; 29 to 1 agst. Orlando; 33 to 1 agst Voltri(t.); 40 to 
1 agst Apprentice (td; 1000 to 12 agst. Johnny Broome (t.); the rest as 
before. 

Gentlemen Riders.—In the last London “ Sporting Review ” the following 
amusing paragraph occurs on the qualifications of Gentlemen Jocks :— 

On his behalf it was affirmed that, ‘‘as he was not in any service or trade, 
and was in the County Yeomanry Cavalry, of course he must be a gentleman.” 
On the other hand, as ‘he would be paid for riding, was in the habit of clipping 
horses, and had dined in the steward’s servants’ hall, of course he could not be 
a gentleman.’’ These arguments, with every possible variation, were gone 
through and through, and over and over again for something more than an hour, 





when, the spectators waxing impatient, the steward—who had been smoking a. 


cigar in his own stand, neither hearing nor caring a word about the matter— 
was called upon to decide ; and, having been previously whispered by the clerk 
of the course, did decide that Sam’s being permitted to ride as a gentleman 
would be a bad precedent, and that he was sorry to say Mr. Trueman must pro- 
vide himself w.th another jockey. Again the bell rang ; and farmer Trueman, 
having scarcely time to ldok around him, gladly availed himself of the services 


e! a gentleman—a real gentleman jockey this time, and no mistake !—who, to | g 


cualify himself for the character, had been three times through the Insolyent 
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Court, and had, nevertheless, profited by some very considerable dealings in 
horses and bills; having, report said, done everything svort of stealing the 
former, or forging tae latter. Though geuerally allowed oa these grounds to 
be a gentleman jockey, we must in candor state that he rode anything but like 
| @ gentleman. Not that we mean to infer anything derogatory by this—quite 
_the contrary—fcr he rode uncommunly well: equa! to, many said far better, 
than Sam would, and won his race very cleverly in two heats—thus sharing at 
least half the honors of the victory with the trainer, and pocketing rather 
more than half the specie given with the silver cup, according to a quiet agree 
ment made with the owner immediately after receiving his orders. So much 
for being paid for riding. 

Herr Driesbach's Leopard.—Tne Baltimore “ Clipper” of the 9h inst. gives 
the annexed report of a shocking accident which occurred in that city, from the 
preposterous vanity of this man Driesbach :— 

During around of a part of the company attached to the Front-street circus 
through the streets of the city, accompanied with a band of music, and Herr 
Driesbach with a leopard from the menagerie, the cavalcade halted at Dix and 
Fogg’s Fountain Hotel, in Light-street; Driesbach, with the leopard in his 
arms, alighting and going into the hotel. The party was, as usual, surrounded 
with a crowd of gazers, consisting chiefly of boys, many of whom forced their 
way into the house—the leopard and his master having entered the reading 
room. Aftera short stay, a passage was made for their egress, and Driesbach 
bearing the animal before him, its head crouched upon his right arm, came out ; 
but as he was passing from the door tothe carriage, a boy named John Quinn, 
about ten years old, son of Mr. Charles Quinn, hackman, was either pushed 
from the throng of boys oa the pavement, or stumbled with his head directly 
against the nose of the leopard, and in an instant the animal darted forth his 

aw, seized the boy by the cheek, and burying h's claws in the flesh, drew his 

ead into his jaws. With an alacrity and daring that does credit to the cou- 
rage and presence of mind of Driesbach, he instantly thrust his hand into the 
leopard's mouth, and jamming it down his throat, all three fell to the pavement 
together; the leopard, however, would not release his hold, and the screams of 
the boy, together with the excitement, cries, and alarm of the crowd, the grow!- 
ing of the animal, and the startling and peremptory demands of Driesbach for 
a knife, caused a scene of the most thrilling horror, and the comba’ants, as a 
matter of course, had a wide tield for the struggle, ample scope having been 
afforded them by the receding throng. Before a knife could be brought, how- 
ever, Driesbach, by thrusting his hand down the leopard’s throat, succeeded in 
choking him svfficiently to extricate the boy’s head, when he released his own 
hand, and lodged the dangerous auimal ia the carriage. The boy was then taken 
into the hotel, when, apon examination, it was found that his cheek was severely 
lacerated, a gash of about three inches in length having been inflicted appa- 
rently by the animal’s claws, and some minor wounds existed about the scalp 
towards the back part of the head. A warrant was issued at the suit of the 
boy’s father for the arrest of Herr Driesbach. 


The Jockey Boy.—‘ Vates,” the editor uf the sporting department of the 
London ‘Era’ acknowledges the receipt of the following “ brochure’’ (vide 
Gen. Morris) which comes to him under cover from Newmarket :— 


No doubt you wonders who | is, 

And at my dress why you may quiz ; 

At once your doubts then to destroy, 

I’ma natty little Jockey Boy! 

Though some folks says as [ carn't ride, 

In exercise I'm oft astride 

A mare, the fav'rite for the Oaks, 

So a fig for all their sneers and jokes. 
On! vot a pleasure riding is, 
You get sich pay as never is; 
It makes my heart go bumb with joy, 
So vot do you think of the Jockey Boy ? 


My talent I did quickly show ; 
At nine years years old, why, you must know, 
Both colts and fillies I could ride, 
And know’d a dodge or two ’aside. 
My riding genus not to pass, 
They mounted me on the first cless ; 
And when Old Sam couldn’t ride the Crack, 
I’d the ’onner to jump across his back ! 
Ob! vot a pleasure, &c. 


At Perren’s post, with anxious heart, 
I always is the first to start ; 
To encourage me his lordship drops 
The tin to buy me boots with tops! 
Then in Vinter nights, my time to kill, 
I goes to Culmer’s, near the hill; 
To read and write, and cypher too, 
And a swashing lot at times I do! 
Oh! vot a pleasure, &c. 


Like poor Joe Banks, that stunning brick, 
At country races I do the trick ; 
At betting, too, I comes it stout, 
I beat the black legs out and out! 
I can make a book no one denies, 
As this here proof will quite suffice, 
I lay the Bury odds, I do, 
And that is always fwo to two! 
Oh! vot a pleasure, &c. 


One arternoou | rode a trial 
On a horse his lordship call’d ‘- Denial ;” 
To keep it dark from public view, 
The training groom did all he knew ; 
But, as across the heath we flies, 
His lordship in the Ditch espies 
A Touter, dressed in woman’s pieces, 
In search of land grown water cresses. 
Oh! vot a pleasure, &c. 


On racing weeks my hat I cocks, 
And stands my stiff like older jocks ! 
I also earns sich lots of tip, 
*Cause I so well can use my whip! 
And when October season’s up, 
O sink me! don’t I feed and sup; 
To smoke cigars and cume it slap, 
I don’t know sich another chap ! 
Oh! vot a pleasure, &c. 


So now I hope you’il all agree, 

In riding, none can ride like me ; 

And whenever I sport the fav'rite jacket, 

Take my advice—be sure to back it! 

Next Derby, Oaks, and Leger, mark it, 

Will come to this, our own Newmarket ; 

We'll have ringing of bells, with ale and cakes, 

In spite of the prophet, Mr. Wates ! 

Oh! vota pleasure, &c. 
Curling Match in Canada.—The Montreal ‘* Gazette” furnishes the an- 

nexed report of a game we should like to see introduced here in the winter. 
It resembles Cricket, and like most Scotch games, is a peculiarly manly one : 


The Bonspiel, previously announced in our columns, was played on Tuesday, 
27th Feb., by the Montreal and Thistle Clubs, on the ice opposite Cringan’s 





Stores. The following is the result :— 
MONTREAL. THISTLE. 
Rink No. 1. Rink No. 1. 
John Blackwook ........ \ H. E Montgomery ....---- ’ 
Donald Ross .....-....- \ 31 John Greenshields .....--- vis 
©. Gi. Dantbe o0.2 ocse coe John Armour......------- ( 
John Dyde—Skip ........ } John Auld—Skip ......--./ 
Rink No. 2. Rink No. 2. 
Alexr. Ferguson ......-.- ) John Hutchison ..-...---- ’ 
Hugh Allan.........--- \ 31 Wm. Muir. .-..---------- (5 
John Gordon ......-.-.- f Wm. Simpson ....-------- f 
T. H. Murray—Skip ..... } John Kingan—Skip ...----. 
Rink No. 3. Rink No. 3. 
Jamea Brackenridge . .... R. Harrison...-.--------- 
Thomas Ure ....... eat \ 31 D. Twinam ....--.------- \ 98 
Dr: AGN 5 6s cece adic Wom. Twinam......------ f 
Andrew M‘Gill—Skip ... J D. M'Tavish .....---2---+ / 
eee Total ... 2.00 ceceeeee 37 
Montreal Curling Club winning by 56 shots. The 


The day was exceedingly unfavorable, being heavy snow and thaw. 
playing was sctaqoonty very heavy. Some of the players in Rinks No. 1 _ 
2 wished the rink shortened according to rule of the Caledonia Club, " 
ame being one of science not of strength.” This was objected to, and was 





could not make up, and hence the few shots they counted. Rink No. 3 was 
shortened after the first ead; and here the ouly contest took place, and the 
game was carried on witb great spirit till about six o’clock, when it appeared 
that in sci.nce the Junior Club were not deficient. The playing on both sides 
in this rink wasadmirable. The Thistle Club, nothing daunted, have invited 
the members of the Montreal Club to areturn match this day (Thursday), at 
twelve o'clock, provided the weather be favorable. 
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MY FIRST DEER DRIVE. 


fe Fort Leavenworth, Jan. 30, ‘44. 
Mr. Editor: Your dear “ Spirit,” nine times out of ten comes to hand on 


Sabbath evening. ‘‘ Better the day better the deed ;” and [| say, better the 
thing. My first enquiry on Menday mo:ning is— 

«‘ Jj——, has the ‘ Spirit’ come ‘*” 

‘* Ves, sir.” 

That’s enough ; the paper is eagerly seized and its contents as ergerly de- 
voured. It’s a perfect treat, and long may its publication continue to afford 
the votaries of the Turf a delightfu! journal aud a correct and accurate refer- 
ence for every thing relating to the Turf and Field Sports. I see you call 
upon the friends of the paper to fork up, and strive to get new subscribers to 
do likewise. Certainly there are enough interested sportsmen and bieeders to 
come to your assistance, who will never allow the ‘‘ Spirit” to die for want of 
spirit to come to the rescue. Now all this long preamble looks very much like 
a description of adeer drive! but one’s pen will sometimes take the bit in its 
mouth and run away, 

It was in October, 41, that a party of gertlemen from Q——, in Florida, 
came out on a visit to Fort B., to spend a few days with me driving deer. 
There is no place in all Florida where they are more numerous. I had pro- 
mised them lots of sport, and as your esteemed correspondent S. T. W. (con- 
found him for not writing oftener!) was among the number, and acknowledged 
to be the head and leader of all the sport, we had every reason to suppose that 
under his able guidance our duties would not only be very delightful, but suc- 
cessful. I was all anxiety for it, for it was to be my first run after the 
hounds. 

Our slumbers at morn’s earliest dawn were broken by the shrill horn of S. 
T. W., with his ‘* Whoop, fellow! here, Hoyle! bere, Music! here, Scream! 
eh, my good dogs!” 

His jolly voice soon brought us out. The morning was cold and clear, with 
a heavy white frost, and for Florida, right down cold. The dogs were as keen 
for the Hunt asthe hunters. Away wesallied. Fort B., in the rear and sides, 
is surrounded by one of those singular ravines called “ heads,” which constant- 
ly occur in the open pine woods to break their monotony by their fresh green 
foliage. At certain seasons when the magnolia is in bloom, the traveller can 
plock its flowers from the tops of the trees, just even with the bank. These 
“heads” are the resort of numberiess deer, who seek their dense shades for se. 
curity and water. We had not proceeded over a quarter of a mile, when the 
hounds showed evident symptoms of a fresh trail. ‘* Goit, old fellow! That's 
a good dog! Hie on, my Music !’”” When away they dash, all opening with 
a music that would have astonished Org Butt, and have given him some chords 
which, if produced upon the violin, would make the fortune of any artiste. 

I stuck close to that gallant hunter, S. T. W., who, mounted on his splendid 
black horse Rob, was dashing along at quarter speed, to head the deer. He 
saw the animal but I didnot. All I thought I had to do, was to keep with him, 
Away we went, taking tree tops and logs, (avoiding gopha holes, by riding for 
the sand thrown up on the side opposite the cavity) as if ‘‘ the Old Boy” was 
after us. I was well mounted, and the bracing sir of the morning made Char- 
ley O'Malley non holdable until he had had his run out. We left all the rest 
far behind, and found ourselves after a two mile run, at the “ head,” making into 
Fiat creek, only to hear the distant notes of the hounds dying away in the im- 
penetrable bottoms of the creek, and to know that that deer had escaped us. 

‘*No use, G.! I'll blow them back and we'll try it again.” 

And then was the solemn stillness disturbed by the hunter’s merry horn. I 
had ridden some distance from S. T, W., and in returning was deploring our 
luck, when, within one hundred yards from where he was standing, up jumps @ 
fawn, with the spots just off. 

‘* There he goes !’’ I cried, * shoot him !” 

** Shoot him youreelf!’’ 

“Shoot him!” I cried, forgetting that I had a gun. 

And true enough, with the unerring aim for which he was celebrated, one of 
Ely’s cartridges brought it down at eighty yards. As we rushed on it, it dart- 
ed for the hammock. Seeing that its hind leg was broken, we would not again 
shoot, and by that means came near losing it. It ran two hundred yards with 
dogs in full chase, and had almost reached the swamp before we caught it. I[ 
could hardly believe that with its hind leg broken off above the hock, the animal 
could have run so far and with such rapidity. It amused me, a novice, to see 
with what perfect deliberation my gallant friend dismounted, cut its throat, took 
out its entrails, and warmed his hands (and I tell you the cold made them tin- 
gle) by putting them inside of it. It was but a few moments before Miss 
Fawn was tied to the bacx of the saddle cn noble Rob, and by the time the rest 
of the party had collected, the hounds had made a good breakfast, and were 
fresh for another run. 

‘+ Let’s take a drink for luck and try it again!” 

* Agreed !" 

‘“‘ Here goes!” and away we go to seek another drive. 

I had my eye upon a ridge, having many small ones running from it into dif- 
ferent “heads,” and into Flat Creek. We are at it. S. T. W. sends us on 
ahead, to string along, before he puts the hounds in, so that if they attempt to 
cross we will be ready for them. Hardly a moment elapees before old Scream’s 
voice gives notice the game is up, and the united cry of the pack tells they are 
in full pursuit on a warm trail. The direction they take is such as to cross the 
ridge beyond any of our stands. In goes the spur and away dash B. W. and 
myself to head them. We arrive, while under full speed, to see two noble 
bucks and one doe crossing just before us with their white flag of defiance high 
in the air. B. W., who is ahead, fires with both barrels, (horse under full 
speed) but no deer fall, and again we felt convinced from our ignorance of the 
ground, and the run of the deer, that they also had escaped. I must confess 
I was slightly disgusted, and could not help thinking if I had been out with my 
dog Tano, how easy! could have filled the capacious pockets of my buckskin 
coat with partridges. Bvt it was my first hunt, and if nothing else repaid me, 
my delightfub feelings from the clear bracing air, and the run, were quite suffi- 
cient. I quietly awaited the arrival of S.T. W. He came. I proposed going 
down into a‘ head” about a hundred feet, to sce if, while the dogs were return- 
ing, we could not accidentally start something. Down we went and had no 
sooner reached the bottom, than up jumped the largest and fattest kind of a 
doe. Bang! went one barrel of S. T. W.’s manton. ' 

‘Don’t shoot! I've hit her in the loir. She'll soon fall.”” 

As I saw her still running, I begged leave to differ with him, and to his utter 
disgust, puta few blue whisilers into her head. She fell dead in her tracks. 
Upon examination, I found too true that she was Dit in her loins, but as I had 
not hurt the meat I felt very much gratified to think that I could even hit a deer 
that had already been shot. She was soon dressed, and four of us with diffi. 
culty carried her to tue top of the ridge. By this time the sun was far towards 
going to bed, and we were far from being opposed to returning to dinner. 

Here we are home again, at our neat little Fort. 


“Clark, what have you for dinner ?” 
‘A saddle of venison, sir, with currant jelly ;” and the rascal, as if he fear- 


ed I would forget the fond ones, wife and two bairns far away, adds, “‘ and par- 
tridges, with madame's sauce.” 

© That will do. (Ask S. T. W. what he thinks of that sauce!) Get out 
some of ‘ Paulding’s Golden Sherry’ for our meat, and some good old 16 Ma- 
deira for after claps.”’ 

And there we sat, Mr. Editor, with appetites as keen as hawks for the so- 
lids, and a leetle keener for the liquids, and spent a delightful evening. closed 
by swearing over a glass of mountain dew, death and destruction on the follow- 
ing day to innumerable four-pronged bucks. 

But as I am describing my first deer hunt, 
est wishes for your prosperity. 





I bid you farewell, with 4 tall. 








not granted ; and the result was, that the Thistle Club, from the short practice, 























‘THE SPORTSMAN IN CANADA. 


py FREDERICK TOLFREY, &8Q., AUTHOR OF ‘THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.” - 








The day was now approaching for our second race-meeting ; and the whoe | 
city of Quebec, or rather its inhabitants, were inoculated with a mania for. 
handicapping. The bump of * Pnilo Amateur Jockey-tiveness” was strongly 
developed: the male match-makers fairly outaumbered the female ones—I 
mean those provident or rather providing dames who take delight in disposing 
of other people’s marriageable daughters, and love to see the youth of both 
sexes run “in couples,” by assuming to themselves the privilege of thinning 
every Garrison town of its gay bachelors. Our military dandies (and every re- 

iment can boast of its exquisites), whose wardrobes were sufficiently well- 
stocked to boast of an extra suit of * mufti,” converted, by aid of the regimental 
tailor’s magical skill, their colored frock or dress-coats into janty cut-away 
sporting Newmarket-looking garments. Cords and tops were in the ascendant, 
and “ regulation trousers’’ at a discount. Quebec in fact was redolent of Ep- 
com; the Plains of Abraham vied with the Surrey Downs; end gallops and 
sweats were more thought of than morning drills and eroning parades, Such 
was the state of things in the first week of August, 1817. Expectation, anti- 
cipation, e¢ omne quod exit in ation, were the order of the day, until the day 
came round in due order to test the relative qualities of the contending quedra- 
peds. Even the proverbially apathetic and phlegmatic Yankees were ** pretty 
considerably flustrated,” and the eager throngs who flocked to the course told 
how great was the interest felt for the sport we had provided for all classes. 

A detailed account of the running would not iuterest my readers, seeing that 
® quarter of a century or more has passed away since our terrible high-bred 
cattle” distinguished themselves on the celebrated plain where the immortal 
Wolfe fell in the hour of victory ; added to which, a description of the several 
Matches which came off, would be all but a repetition of the doings during ou 
former meeting. It is true we had some additional entries ; but as it is to be 
presumed the animals which afforded so much amusement to their owners in 
the days I write of have long since run their last race, and as Time has gallop- 
ped at such a slapping pace from 1817 to 1843, that he has beaten my gallop- 
pers out of the Field, I must content myself with a condensed report of our 
proceedings, by stating that the August Meeting of the Quebec Garrison Cluo 
Races passed off with all possible eclat, and to the satisfaction of every one, 
excepting always the losers ; and that at the conclusion of the day's fun I was 
some five and-twenty or thirty pounds in pocket, having ridden five races and 
won three. The Stewards with becoming gellautry, for which they were re- 
warded by the smiles of our belles, had determined upon giving a bail in the 
evening after the race-dinner. We all met at Malhiot’s Hotel, where a sump- 
tuous repast was served up at six o’clock, and soon after nine we adjourned to 
the Union Hotel in the Castle Square as sober as Father Mathew after a tea 
party, where we welcomed our fair guests in the splendid ball room of that ca- 
pacious caravansery. The excellent band of the 76:h regiment soon set our 
legs in motion, and long and merrily was the dance kept up. At one o clock 
our partners were invigorated with cold chicken, ham and tongue-sandwiches, 
to say nothing of some very palatable Madeira and bumpers of negus of all de- 
grees of strength and weakness. The refection over, we returned to the salle 
de dunse, where our Terpsichoreau exercise was renewed, and continued until, 
in the language of ‘‘ The Moraing Post” of that day, ‘ Sol’s brightening rays 
warned the fair votaries of Terpsichore that it was time to seek their downy 
couches.” Each gay cavalier escorted his partner and her wearied mamma to 
their several domiciles, which gallant exploit having been duly performed, we 
sought our virtuous camp-beds, there to refresh ourselves after the fatigues of 
the day and night, and of a verity we required not the narcotic aid of poppies or 
mandragora to summon Morpheus to our drooping eyelids. A long, sound, and 
unbroken sleep enabled us to come forth in the afternoon, ready for another 
bout in * pig-skin,” and “ shaking a toe” afterwards. All those who were in- 
strumental in getting up these diversions were thanked in the most cordial and 
fiattering manner by every one who had partaken of or participated in the en:er- 
tainment provided for them; and though I say it, who perhaps should not, 
both young and old had every reason to be pleased, for the convenience, taste, 
and inclinations of all had been studied, and every exertion made to gratify all 

arties. 

The Bachelors of Quebec, old, middle-aged, or young, military and civil, of 
all ranks and denominations owed a heavy debt of gratitude to the kind and 
hospitable families whose doors were open to them, and whose pleasant socia- 
ble beguiled many a wearisome evening, which in those northern latitudes 
might otherwise have been less profitably and pleasantly passed ; and the jolly 
young Subs of the days I write of must look back with a feeling akin t> grat- 
tude for being admitted unceremoniously to the well-bred circles of the intel- 
lectual female coterie which adorned with their presence the Capital City of 
the Canadas; and fortunate the ‘ lady-killers’’ deemed themselves in being 
lured from the debasing influence of the bottle and the fascinating conviviality 
of the mess-table, by charming female society,which the old Econ Latin Gram. 
mar teaches us to believe emollit mores, nec sinet esse feros. The crying evil 
of our Garrison towns and outposts abroad is the lack of good society, and toa 
young man of companionable qualities the absence of such attraction in many 
instances lays the foundation of habits of intemperance, and confirms a taste 
for tippling strong waters. I have known many a fine promising youth become 
a degraded being from this very cause. In many instances, the youthful En- 
sigo, on joining his regiment, is the bearer of introduction to the Commanding 
Officer, and it oftentimes happens that he himself is acquainted with the ;a- 
rent@of the stripling or some of his relatives, and on the strength of this ac- 
quaintance the Lieut.-Colone! or Major is solicited to have a watchful eye over 
“(the hopes of the family,” and to prevent bis drinking foo much wine after 
dinner. If the youngster evinces an inclination for an extra glass, he is lec- 
tured accordingly ; and, fearing a sermon on intemperance io the next letter 
from the paternal mansion, refrains from the prescribed indulgence in the pre- 
sence of his Mentor at the mess-table. But is the propensity if it exist, effect- 
ually checked? Does the Commanding Officer follow the Bacchanalian Sub 
to his barrack-room, where grog, if not wine, can be indulged in ad /:ditum, 
and without a chance of remonstrance? No: so that, where the attraction of 
female society does not exist, aud there are no balls or evening parties to entice 
a young man from the potent spell of the butte, the chances are, from want 
of some more rational enjoyment, he becomes a hard-driuker, if not a confirm- 
ed drunkard. This is scarcely to be wondered at: indeed I very much question 
if Father Mathew himself could escape the contamination under similar cir- 
cumstances. In making these observations, beg most unfeignedly to express 
a hope that I may not be set down as a teetotaller: I hold in abomination the 
whole clique of canting humbugs. Bacchus knows, I love a glass of generous 
wine as well as any jolly fellow of my acquaintance, and many a good bout 
have I had in my day. I merely point out the danger lurking in the trea- 
cherous bottle when there are no “ petticoats” in the way tv lay claim to one 
half at least of our devotions. So far as I am concerned, I have ever been of | 
opinion that a pretty girl looks infinitely more lovely after dinner than before. 

A few cups of sparkling Champagne and a bottle of fragrant Claret clear the 

visual organs most agreeably, and thereby increase a female's charms toa capti- 

vating degree. Thanks to the papas and mammas who had begoiten such 

good-looking daughters, and who had been considerate enough to transplant 

themselves to the Capital of Lower Canada, there was no lack of female at- 

traction in our Garrison; and those of the youngsters who preferred quadrilling 

to swilling, and were, like ** Captain Waitle”’ of old, whom we are to!d in the 
song was 

* All for love and a (ttle for the buttle,”’ 


were welcome guests in all family circles every night in the week ; and though 
some four or five-and-twenty summers have passed over my head since the hap- 
py period I allude to, I shall never cease to remember the hospitality and kind 
ness evinced towards the dancing Philanders (quoram pars minima fui) by the 
ladies patronesses of our dulightful and sociable quadrille parties. Even in 
1817 the mysteries of the then complicated mazes of L’Eie, La Poule, and 
La Pastorale were beginning to be unravelled in the Old World, and ‘ Paine’s 
first set’ (and prettier airs I have not heard since) is still jingling in my head. 
I have already remarked, I believe, that the City of Quebec was the pleasact- | 
est of all Garrison towns: it decidedly merited the encomium in those days 
“‘whate’er it may be now,” as Lord Byron would have said. Independently of | 
the advantages the neighboring streams, marshes, and copses held out to the | 
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Sportsman, we were thrice blessed by iutellectual higb-bred society within the | 
circle of which we had the horor of being admitted. In short, we had a very | 
merry time of it, and what with fishirg, 
we fairly drove the fiend Ennui out o' the field. 

As soon as the excitement attendant upon our race meeting and its conse- 


quences had subsided, horses, training, galiops, sweatings, walks, and ex ra- | 


shooting, racing, driving, and dancing, | 


shooting once more occupied our fickle minds : and, to wind up the salmon | 
season, a large party was formed to pass a fortnight on the Bridge and in the | 
vilege of Jac.ues Cartier. I need not enter into the particulars of oor, 
achievements, the fun we enjoyed, or the pranks we played during the two | 
weeks’ holidays we were permitted to spend on the banks of this lovely stream: | 
no schoul-boys could be happier than we were, o; mo-e uproarious in their | 
mirth : Eton or Harrow broke loose could not have outdone us in mischief and | 
noise. 
dam tormentors, the mucb-dreaded magisters; and we whipped the water in- 
stead of being whipped ourselves: and truth to say, when we were at work by h 
the river's side were not idle, and performed our tasks to the satisfaction of diet 

Chief, the head-master of the School Piscatorial. We killed a great man 

fish during the excursion, if we did nothing else worth noting ; and I may Tita 








| solute beyond conception in their element. 


| steady hand, and long practice; the other, great coolness and good nerve. 
y P - g 


remark en passant, that August is the best month in the year for the novice in 
salmon-fishing on the Jacques Cartier river: the peal come up in shoals, and 
afford Sogelieae sport: they take the fly greedily on their way up the stream 
from the sea, and not only call for the angler’s skill when hooked, but repay 
him for his trouble after they come to table. They are truly delicious; they 
seldom exceed 5lb. in weight, but in proportion to their size, are lusty and re- 


Before the reins of September set in, we were once more safely domiciled 
within the walls of the Garrison. I found, however, on returaing to my quar- 
ters that during my absence some unscrupulous person had done me the favor 
of breaking into my stable and taking therefrom the wheel-set of my tandem- 
harness, whereupon the following day I inserted an advertisement in the Que- 
bec Mercury, which ran nearly as follows:—‘ Quebec, August 29:h, 1817.— 
Whereas it was discovered yesterday morning that the wheel-set of a tandem- 
harness had been taken from Mr. Tolfrey’s stables adjoining the artillery Bar. 
rack Square—if the person who so unceremoniously helped himself will cal! 
at the Ordnance Storekeeper's Office any day between the hours of ten and 
four, he may have the leading-set also upon application, as it is of no further 
use to the owner.” I regret to say that this good-humored appeal! did not 
produce the desired effect, for I have never seen my whee!-harness from that 
hour to this; and I have no doubt some rascally Yankee possessed himself of 
Mr. Whippy’s sp!endid workmanship, and sold it for a good round sum to one 
of his countrymen in New York. I would rather have given the fellow a new 
set from any saddier’s in the town than have lost this harness, for, I need not 
tell my brother-dragsmen, that Mr. Whippy’s harness is worth more than most 
other maker’s even in the Mother Country, and that on the other side of the 
Atlantic it was matchless. 

As our operations with the rod were drawing to aclose, we began to brush 
up our Mantons preparatory to a trip to the marshes of Chateau Richer. From 
the end of September, and I might add the beginning of that month, to the 
time when the Canadian winter begins to set in, this swamp is and ever has 
been the stronghold of the snipes—in the neighborhood of Quebec at least. 
Those of my Readers who do not object to wading through mud, ard who, 
like myself, would rather knock over three couple of long-bilis than ten times 
that number of partridges, let them take a passage forthwith on board one of 
the Halifax or New York |:ne-steamers, and, having landed on the American 
continent, make the best of their way to Quebec, and if they do not thank me 
for the hint there is no gratitude extant. The countless masses of snipes in 
this locality would astonish the European shooter: there is nuthing like it in 
this or any other country. Snipe-shooting in fact forms the principal feature 
ic North American sports; for of partriigesthere are none. Woodcocks are 
aboudant, end so are wild fow! of every denomication, but the snipes outnum- 
ber them all; and the amusement they affurd to the bog trotter amply repay 
him for the lack of ordinary field-shooting such as he may have been accustom- 
ed to in O'd England. WheaI say that of partridge there is none, I mean 
that nota bird will be found in stubble or turnips, but, mirabile dictu ! perched on 
pine-trees. Tne birds mis-called partridges are in fact a bistard ptarm gan, 
and as different in flavor to our ind genous breed as it is possible to cunceive— 
resembling a bundle of red-deal shavings dipped in turpentine—for such is, 
without exaggeration, the savor impaited to them from their pecking at the 
exudations from the fis-tree. The Natives knock these nondescripts from off 
their perches by stealing beneath the branches of their roosting-places and 
blazing away at all hours of the day and night. The flocks of wild pigeons, 
which are so large and dense as to darken the air during their flights (and this, 
by the way of paren hesis, is no traveller's tale, however strange it may sound 
as well az read), are destroyed in like manner, and for the table the latter is 
much to be pref rred. The ramier, when scientifically dressed, is a bird not to 
be despised. The wood-pigeon of North America, of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and indeed of this country (for they are one and the same bird), if certain 
precautions be not used iu dressing them, will taste of the last food of which 
they may happen to have partaken. This indisputable fact is the more obser- 
vable as regards the turnip, which rank flavor overpowers the really delicate 
nature of this species of game. The difficulty is to be overcome by roasting 
the bird with an ouion whole within its carcase. The property of this odorife- 
rous bulb draws out any unpleasant flavor the bird may have imbibed, besides 
imparting a very delicious aroma throughout its juicy breast. The onion must 
be abstracted from the interior before the cooing-delicacy is sent to table, and 
the presiding priestess of the kitchen must take especial care not to over-roast 
the dainty: it must be taken from the spit with the gravy in it; and if so plac- 
ed before the epicure with some good coulis or game glace, the expressed juice 
of a lime or lemon, and a gentle dusting of genuine kyan, it is as pretty a wind- 
up to a repast as I know of in the whole range of culinary curiosities. This is 
a ‘wrinkle’ worth knowing, and I recommend the Reader to try it on the first 
opportunity that presents itself. 

The dogs that I would recommend for the generality of shooting to be met 
with in Canada are thoroughly good high-bred well-broken setters: they will 




















first fall of snow is the signal for feasting, relaxation, and amusement. Though 
the port is hermetically sealed against their shipping, the seal on their Port in 
the cellar is taken off, and liberally uncorked for their guests. Their hospi- 
tality is as unbounded as unostentatious, and I krow not any set of men wio 
welcome a guest with more unaffected curdiality than the higher class of 
wealthy merchants in the good o!d City of Quebec. A most friendly feeling 
existed, as it ever should exist, between the Civil and the Military, and the 
only attempt at rivalry between them was who should be the first to entertain 
the other. The principal out-of-door amusement in Canada is the sleighing, 
and capital fun it is; and the first equipage of the season, as it glides over the 
newly-fallen snow, is an object of as much curiosity as the Lord Mayor’s state- 
carriage on the 9:h of November. The anxiety toclaim the distinction of be- 
ing “‘ the first turn-out,” as the post-boys were wont to say in days of yore at 
Hounslow, leads the ambitious charioteer to risk his neck before the paved 
streets and the rough roads have received the proper quantum of winter-coat- 
ing ; the consequence of which puerile indiscretion is the infliction of a cruel 
draught upon the horses, and the almost certainty of an ugly spill, the adven- 
turers forgetting that “ runners” are not wheels. The patience, however, of 
the “ sleighers” is not very heavily taxed, for when the snow begins once to 
fall, it does so in earnest, and seldom without intermission, so that the face of 
the earth is soon covered by its dazzling winter-garb, over which the Canadian 
vehicles glide with inconceivable rapidity. I hope most usfeignedly that those 
abominations the traineaux and carrioles mounted—no, mounted is too high a 
term, [ would say constracted—on low runners have been abolished. If the 
Canadian legislators have not put them down and prohibited their use, it is to 
be hoped that example has had the desired effect. All the military and every 
English resident adopted the high runner, and some of the carriages in the 
days I write of were extremely elegaut. The body of a Dennett or a Stan- 
hope can easily be fixed on properly built high runners, and in many 
instances this plan was adopted by those who prided themselves on a good 
tura-out. 

It was during the winter of 1817-18 that the idea of a Garrison Tandem- 
Club was first acted upon; but it was not regularly organized antil the year 
following. It is true, we met on appointed days, and drove through the prin- 
cipal streetsof the Upper Town in humble imitation of the Four-in-band Club 
at home ; but we had co regulatione or members balloted for, no President or 
constituted Leader, until the new Governor-General arrived, “ho gave an im- 
petus to every sport and amusement within and without the Garrison. Of this 
revered and lamented nobleman it will be my painful task to speak shortly. 
The usual routine of bal!s, dinner-parties, and amateur-plays, kept us most 
agreeably employed during the winter: we had a pleasant and a very gay sea- 
son, although the State-balls at the Chateau were of less frequent occurrence 
in consequerce of the illness of our Commander-in-Chief, and rumors were rife 
that His Excellency had applied to the authorities at home for permission to 
resign his command. These conjectures were further coufirmed by a report 
which was current in the Garrison that the Duke of Manchester was to succeed 
ourcholeric Governer. The succeeding mail from England, however, removed 
ail doubts on the subject, for it was officially announced that His Grace the 
Duke of Richmond had accepted the office. That so popular and distinguished 
a nobleman should have been selected to preside over the two Provinces was as 
gratifying as unexpected, and some few whom I could name were profane 
evough to rejoice at the circumstance. Without wishing to detract from the 
merits or private virtues (and the term private is not misapplied, for the Gallant 
Officer kept them to himself), of Sir J S. it must be confessed he cared but 
little for public opinion good or bad, for if he had set his mind upon carrying a 
point, the means by which the end was accomplished were alike to him; and 
some of the stratagems he resorted tu did not redound much to his good taste 
or goud feeling. The following instance will illustrate the force and truth of 
the observation, and it will be seen that, however good the worthy General’s 
motive may have been, the modus operandi was reprehensible to the last de- 
gree when gentlemen were concerned. 

It cannot be denied—the truth must not be concealed—there were some sad 
mischievous, noisy, rollicking madcaps in the Garrison ; and it is equally true 
that we (for I had my share in the pranks) invaded the peace of the inhabitants 
during the winter evenings. No matter at what hour of the night or morning 
these freaks were perpetrated, Sir John had them all by heart at breakfast time ; 
and it was no unasual occurrence for me to receive a message, delivered by the 
Orderly between eleven and twelve o’clock, requiring my presence at the 
Chateau as the Governor had some private business with me. I always knew 
what the private business was—noth'ng more nor less than a full, true, and 
particular account, slightly embellished, of the previous night’s follies, which, 
when enumerated, a severe admonitior, not couched in the most refined lane 
guage, invariably followed. One sample will suffice.—Sir J. S. loguitur :— 

‘Tho, thir, you’re there, are you! Thit down, thir: tho, I underthtand, 
you that up very late latht night, thir; and you and your riotouth companionth 
were dithturbing all the people by your mad prankth. How cometh it, thir, 





be found the most useful. Nine out of ten of these superior animals wil! take 
water and retrieve: and with a setter so broken the snipe-shooter will do more 
execution than with a pointer, that is, if both dog and sportsman understand 
their business, ina marsh. I admit taatan old steady going pointer who has 
served his apprenticeship to this brar.ch of his education is a valuable aide-de- 
camp in a swamp, and such was Slack-back, the stanch old file given me by 
Major Browne: but thisextraordinary pointer, who hada very strong cross of 
fox-hound in him, was one of ten thousand. Every quality which a dog ought 
to possess was united in this wily quadruped. He had a wonderful nose, 
speed, sagacity, cunning, under perfect command, hunted to hand, took water, 
and retrieved : he wasin truth an extraordinary animal, and [ have never seen 
his equal since. He had, as I have befure said, but one fault, and a venial 


that you whitewathed the undertaker’th hearth and his hortheth too, and how 
dare you, thir, thave the tail of one of hith black hertheth, and go and tie the 
long hair on the thtaff thurgeon’th rat-tailed gray pony! Are you not athamed, 
thir, of thethe thchool-boy trickth? And I hear you've taken down a pawno- 
broker’th thign, and hung up a long wooden thpout inthead ; and not thatith- 
fied with thith, you thent a midwife to poor Mith (a nasty mischief-mak- 
ing old spinster who dealt out scandal by the ton), who, you must know, thir, 
bethideth being unmarried, ith too old to require thuth aid. Now, thir, I in- 
thitht upon knowing who wath with yov.” 





mitting I was of the party—which of course I do not—I should never think of 
betraying my companions. J did not do eo at school when I had partners in a 


one too: he never would back, and hence his name; but asa single-handed | scrape, and certainly I should not be guilty of such meanness now.” 


dog he never was surpassed, if equalled. Still, were I going out to Canada 
to-morrow, I should infallibly taxe a brace or more of first-rate setters with me, 
a good deer hound, a retriever that would take water, and perhaps a couple of 
well-trained spaniels that would hunt mu’e. 
pecially useful in the thick woods and coverts. There is hardly any deer-hunt- 
ing ia Lower Canada, but in the Upper Province, and in the back Settlements, 


** You won’t, won’t you?” roared out the General. 
“ No, Sir John, certainly not,” was my answer. 
“ Then, thir, tell me, were you the perthon that thaved the horthe’th tail 2 


These latter would be found es- | or were you of the party ?” 


* Before I answer the question, Sir, I must ask vour authority for putting it.” 
Here the Governor's rage was ungovernable: he stamped and fumed, and 


if you cultivate the good graces of any one or more of the wandering tribes | finished the interview by ordering me from his presence, not without threats 
of Indians, the hunters will shew you goud sport, and one of the rough | of arrest, court-martial, and writing letters home to my relatives to apprise them 
Scotch deer-hounds will ve found an efficient ally on all excursions under- | of my backslidings. 


taken with the copper colored guides, 


The mystery to myself and brother culprits was how the old General invaria- 


But ‘to return to our muttone,” as a Frerchman would say.—Before the | bly obtained such accurate information—for we had whitewashed in the most 
winter set in, We made several trips to Chateau Richer, and slaughtered the | workmanlike manner the undertaker’s hearse, and we could not resist it. The 
snipes by wholesale ; and we also undertook a cruise down to Green Island, | mouroful carriage was in the yard on the premises which were being white- 
where my friends, Messrs. Grant aud Wood had taken me the year before when | washed: the pails, buckets, and brushes were at hand, and the gates open; 


I had witnessed the misadventure which befel the unfortunate decoy-ducks. 


we saw the vehicle, and set to work on the moment. True it is we shaved, 


We touched at nearly all the Islands on our way down, but none of them could | or rather cut off the flowing raven tail from one of the black horses, which we 
show a tithe of the birds we found on the renowned Ile Verte, and this must} subsequently and most dexterously appended to a worthy M.D.’s rat-tailed 


have been owing to some attractive quality in the ooze and mud I presume, | gray—but who was the informer? 
We made the best use | vriug he was discovered. He was no otber than a relative of the Governor, and 


and that the boring was peculiarly sweet in this spot. 


By dint of a little patience and manceu- 


of our time before the hard weather set in; for not a day passed that we could | his subservient obsequious aide-de camp condescended t» act the part of a spy. 
be spared from our duties in the Garrison but was spent in the surrounding | [t was the custom of our mess to have a little card re-wnion every Wednesday 


marshes. 


It is capital practice is this snipe-shooting for a youngster ; at least | nignt during the winter, and those of our friends who liked a quiet rubber, a 


it makes a man a good snap-shot, although, if he confine himself to this branch | broiled-bone, and a glass of toddy afterwards, were welcome guests. In return 
of sport for any length of time, it may tend to render the partridge-shooter | for the hospitality I had experienced at Sir John’s table, | frequently invited 
rather unsteady at first: but tu acquire quickness it is a good school, and what | his aides-de-camp, and amongst them his relative, to dine with me on stranger- 


little proficiency [ may have attained in the use of the trigger, I must attribute, | days, as they were termed. 
firstly to the able tuition of a first-rate Sportsman, and secondly to the extraor- | their company, the individual in question seldom doing me that honor. 


dinary quantity of game to expend my powder and shot upon. 


he others frequently gave me the pleasure of 
Tomy 


What if I | surprise, however, soon after the establishment of our little whist-club, the con- 


m ssed shot after shot during my noviciate, [ could always fill my bag; and | vivial Captain invited himse/f, and never missed joining our jolly meetings, for 
whether I was minus one or two pounds of powder during the day’s work, I | we generally made a hole in the night, and never separated until after the 
cared but little: by dint of persevering, and a little amour propre, I acquired | small hours had chimed. Now it so happened that if any mischief were perpe- 
the knack of holding my gun straight and pulling at the right moment, for ere | trated, it was always on these particular nights, aud as secrets are supposed never 


I left the good City of Quebec I could kill my sixteen birds running. 


A very | to go beyond the walls of a mess-roum, where every word is or onght to be held 


good snipe-shot, however, may be but an ind fferent performer in stubble and | sacred, our exploits were freely discussed and commented upon. These con- 


turnips. 


I have known many instances of this; while, on the other hand, se- | versations he repeated, and our prarks he divulged ; but as soon as we could fix 


veral of my acquaintances who are first rate men as partridge-shots, cut but a| him with this breach of trust and good fellowship we sarved him out. He ought 


sorry figure in a swamp. 


Some few of these latter I have heard assert that | to have known better than to have subjected himself to our tender mercies. 





enipe-shooting is a gift. This I never coud understand. 


The flight of the | He fell into pretty hands did this vam A. D.C. Havicg received from un- 


two birds is essentially different certainly, the one requiring a quick eye, a| doubted authority the proofs of his delinquency, I, on meeting bim in the Castle 


knock over snipes. 


Let him acquire the rudiments of field-sports under a! and a song afterwards. 
' steady keeper, and commence with pariridge-shooting. When he has reached | fell a victim to our plot. 


I| Square one fine morning expressed a hope that he would join our party on the 
| would by no means advise a youth to begin his shooting education by trying to | f i ahh es P : a 


ollowing Wednesday evening, as we expected a full meeting, some good whist, 
He came, he saw, but he did not conquer; he fel’, and 
Our rubber over, h* sat down with us to supper; 


March 16. 





I replied: ‘* You must excuse me, Sir John, from doing this ; for, even ad-- 


©’ | the Pons Asinorum, aud can bring down his birds right and left without wink- | those who were in the secret were assiduously polite, and not one omitted to 


ing, he may then betake himself to a swamp. 


By. take wine with him. The devils, the broils, the stewed and scolloped oysters 
Phe fal! of the year is a busy scene for the merchants of Quebec : the Lower | discussed, the grog was brewed, and the song went round. As a guest, every 


feeds were forgotten, and we turned our attention to other matters: fishing and Town is all bustie and excitement ; the wharves and quays are crowded with attention was shewn him, and as the whiskey and brandy did their work, our 

| timber-wagons, porters, sailors, and workmen of all classes: staves, timber, | friend became as jolly as any of us, and when he was getting comfortably en 
planks, and boards environ you on every side, and wo to yourshins if yeu hap- | ¢rain, his grog was brewed for him either by myself or one of my allies. An 
| pea to stand in the line of march of a wheelbarrow propelled by a Canadian : | especia llittle tea kettle was provided for the occasion filled with strong whiskey- 
not an inch will he diverge from the line he has chalked cut for himself, aod | and-water—of the latter verv little; stories were told, all sorts of freaks pro- 
' many a Johnay Newcome have [ seen laid sprawling from lack of a \ittle ex ’ 


* " ‘a . : . 
perience in a marche donc,* forgetfulness of. courtesy, or even ceremony. | ayowed purpose of makieg a night of it. 


posed, and afier the old stagers had retired, we drew round the fire for the 
The unsuspecting victim fell into the 


Whilst the last vessels of the season are being loaded ere the ice drives them | snare: we fairly sewed him up, and when he was very curiously screwed, and 
The only difference was that we handled the rods instead of our quon | down the river, the military see but little of their commercial friends of the not particularly conscious of what was going on, we ordered our sleighs to the 
Lower Town: but, with the last ship, business ceases, legers and counting- | door, of which intention our grooms had received previous intimation, and we 





ouses are closed, and the houses and cellars of the merchants opened. The | drove our guest into the suburbs, where some very respectable old ladies with 
large families of fascinating daughters received us most hospitably and with 


, donc is a sobriquet bestowed on al! Haditans from their velement and inva- : : : : 
sole envaiane of the words when applied totheir ponies as an incentive to inctgnan open arms. Having remained long enough in this quarter to effect o.r purpose 


speed 





away we drove back again to the Garrison, galloping through the principas- 
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streets, stopping ¢ of the more sedate and demure 
families, and calling to our friend the A. D. C. loud enough for his name to be 
heard. and en reating him not to their bells or wrench off their knockers. 
By this time our guest was hors-de-combat, and having abstracted the 
key of the bali door of the Chateau from his pocket, we carried him to the por- 
tico of the Government House, where we knocked and rang in such a manner 
as to astonish the knocker and bell quite as much as the inmates. We left our 
frieud ia @ pitiable state of helplessness, with a splendid pair of burnt cork 
moustaches. Great was the uproar as we afterwards learnt, and the conse- 
quences of the night’s adventure were anything but agreeable to this military 
tell-tale. At all events our revenge produced one good effect, the Governor 
never sent hie relative down to our mess again ; aod if our parties were minus 
ai aide-de camp, we had effectually got ae sneaking tale bearer. 

We had not any Pont during this winter, the ice never remaining fixed save 
at particalar hours of the tide.—Spring came, the snow vanished, sleighs and 
carrio‘es were housed, the rattle of wheels was heard, earth and water were 
once more visible, and the first ships of the season were safely anchored in the 
Basun. Snipes and woodcocks once more made their appearance, and shooting 
was the order of the day. 

The Duke of Richmond's arrival was anxiously looked for, but he did not 
giadden us by his presence until long after the period we had been led to expect 
we should welcome him. 1 must defer an account of His Grace's landing aud 
o'her particulars until the next Chapter. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine, for Feb. 1844. 





LETTERS FROM THE FAR WEST. 
From the correspondence of the Concordia Intelligencer. 


Beyonp Tue Cross Timpers, Oct., 1843. 
An amiable mule ; Tar pot-wan-ja's astonishment; Transmigration ; New 
troubles ; Fun alive; A fix peculiar ; A dream; End of the day's work, 

Our party hailed with pleasure the announcement that we were to lezve 
the “ cross timoers,” and take up our line of march towards the fine country 
lying beyondthem. We packed up with alacrity, and as the bright morning 
sun in long reaching rays, lit up the prairie, we were in motion. Every 
thing went ahead, but a long eared mule in one of the baggage waggons— 
a stuboorn representative, that did honor in this respect to his respeciable 
progenitor, whvever he was. Don Desparato pounded him on one side, and 
‘I'ar-pot-wan-ja, voluntarily, for an Indian never works by compulsion, la- 
bored on the other. 

‘‘ Fire-consume-your-heart,” said Desparato in Spanish, hitting the brute 
across the head. 

‘“ Ah-whooh-hah !” grunted Tar-pot, as he followed the example; here 
the mule laid down, and turning his head over his harness collar, and eying 
his tormenters very cooly, gave a loud bray, extended himself at full length 
on the ground, ard seemed inclined to go to sleep under the hands of his 
tormenters, as a Turk will while under the process of shampooing. All this 
seemed to amuse the red man highly; between every blow, he would place 
his extended hands over his ears, and flap them, as if in imitation of wings ; 
then laugh heartily, and hit the mule again. Desparato in the mean time, 
gathered some light wood, kindled a fire around and near the beast’s body, and 
as the curling flame increased in force, and the rough hair began to singe, 
and smoke, while the animal paid no attention to it, Tar-pot’s enthusiasm 
extended into admiration; his vivid imagination pictured the anime] pos- 
sessed ofa soul of some Indian warrior, who defied blows and the faggot— 
kicking the fire about the prairie, he rushed torward and embraced the ani- 
mal; muley not understanding the nature of the hug, got upon his feet and 
commenced kicking in a mostviolent manner. Tar-pot, sprang out of the 
way of the dangerous heels, fully convinced that a mule and an Indian were 
of the same identical breed. 

In time we fairly got under way, and the horsemen, including myself, in- 
stead of follcwing the wagon trai!, took ashort cutthrough some low, swam- 
py land, covered by what is known out here as the “ scruboaks ;” they are 
the same kind of trees I mentioned as peculiar tu the “ yallah stun” in one 
of my first letiers, When we got fairly among them, we noticed them cov- 
ered with little balls of earth, as we thought ; but upon close examination 
they proved to be hornet’s nests, which, disturbed by our intrusion, commen- 
ced issuing outin formidable numbers. Nowa hornet is decidedly a very 
passionate yellow coated insect, and pitching into us with a vehemence tru- 
iy commendable, attacked us inthe front and rear. A general ‘ scrub race” 
commenceil—the ‘iorses flew through the low growth of brash, the tallest of 
which only came up to their breasts, as if they were pursued by torches of fire. 
Sir William Stewart’s grey horse, which was the most powerful animal, 
Snorted like a hurricane; while Desparato, swearing in Indian and Spanish, 
threw his arms abuut like a wind-mill. T'ar-pot-wan-ja, Indian like, took 
it more cooly—he and his horse seemed above complaining, except as evin- 
ced by the poor animal’s tail, that kept whirling around like apiece of fire 
works. On we went, knocking at every step, the little mud balls on the ground 
as rapidly as if we were dropping potatoes from a cart, while the inhabitants 
firstastonished, would fora moment confused!y crawl about, and then with 
unerring instinct make astraight line for the luckless invaders of their homes. 
My horse, not any time one of the best, coming toa hole in the earth, caught 
his foot and fellto the ground ; before I could recover myself, my compan- 
ions were some distance ahead of me, and the hornets, to my horror, instead 
of pursuing on,turned back and made a general attack on me. My horse, 
infuriated by the hornets, would keep running around me, kicking and 
snorting, and raising up new enemiesevery instant; | finally mounted and 
pushed on, enveloped in a cloud of burning stings. Whatever might have 
been my troubles in my search of sport out inthe Far West, this excelled 
every thing in my unfortunaje experience. I fought and knocked about, ex- 
pecting every moment to fall from mere pain, when my horse again stumbled, 
and threw ine in a hole about five feet deep,—the hornets buzzed above me 
for a moment like a thin mist, and then, as if afraid to descend, where | lay, 
separated to their dilapidated nests. Bruised and poisoned, I felt some relief 
from the absence of the hornets; no part of my body, but my face and hands, 
was much stung. Presently my face began to swell, my eyes closed up, and 
I was left in total darkness. In this situation, covered head, neck and heels 
with mud, for the hole iato which I had fallen, was, at its bottom, composed 
of it, exhausted with pain, and sightless, from the swollen state of my tace, 
I gradually swooned away and lost mysel’. While thus, I dreamed that the 
learned members of the Royal Society, London, had issued a circular, offer- 
ing a thousand pounds reward for a “ perpetual motion,” and a display of 
the most foolish thing in the world ; and I dreamed that I gave to the society 
a journal of my adventures “ Out West,” and proved that I went out there 
for the purpose of “ sport,’ and the society unanimously awarded to me’the 
thousand pounds. Taking the money, I awoke with joy, and discovered tha’ 
my eyes would'open—that I was much relieved of the pain in my face,and that 
the sun was just setting. Crawling outof the hole, as the chilly air of the 
night came on, I found the hornetsbenumbed with cold; 1 lita fire by flash- 
ing powder in the pan of my pistol, and sat down beside it, and from the fix I 
was in when thoroughly warmed, I resembled a_ huge hornets nest, from my 
close resemblance to aballof mud, About midnighr, I discovered the camp 
fire of my fellow travellers, about two miles off, and made towards it, the 


most miserab!e dug that ever went sport-seeking in the Far ne oF 








THE LAST DUEL IN LOAFERVILLE. 
Musu-Bottom, Jefferson Co., Christmas. 

Well, Robert, what do you think gin rise to sich a bloody business io our 
easy-gwine, relizious settlement ? oafin’—yes, loafin’, and in Loeferville, 
too! Well, if meu will fite, the name or honor of thar homes is about as good 
a reason as a feller might find, or want to find; but, ’twant "bout that—oh no. 
You see, Dummy was, and is, the beatenest carpenter you ever seen, bein’ 
about the best hand to ‘run a saw,” jint a plank, or do the nice inside work 
*bout our burg ; but times got so hard thar warn’t no nice work wanted ‘bout 
Loaferville ; but he’d been to Loaferville so long he'd tuck a likin’ to the place 
and couldn't quit thar no-how, so he found hisself located thar, work or no 
work. But that didn’t go much agin the grain, for he had a talent for another 
callin’, (and seen a great openin’ to exercise it,) at which he was a leetle bet. 
ter than jintin’, &c., and at the same time ‘lowed him to ‘run his saws’—that 
was loafin’. He was a wonder to loaf—soon took the lead, hugged the turns 
close—never was headed—cooled off well, and warn’t distrest a stiver, barrin’ 
a slight head-ache the day after the Acats. Well, he was a loafer—the loafer of 
Loaferville! But one maa ever made him strike the serious licks, and that’s 
the race, duel, I’m tellin’ bout. This feller Dummy ‘d bin watchin’ for some 
time, and he see sines a stickin’ out, that, he thort must, one day, burl him 
from his enviable seat, and place John Danels rite plumoverhim. Weil, John 
was a close rounder (loafer) that’s a fact, and all this happenin’ in the good old 
gallon time, the loafers bad a rich time to licker, free. Way treaters had to do, 
call tora gallon—bottle at a time—take in the back room and what wasn’t 
treated off, rounders dropped in and finished junk, sv thay got nigh about as 
much as first importers. Well, bein’ the loafer thar was somethin to be proud 
of, you see—John did bother Dummy wonderful; many and many’s the rich 
drink Dam. and his cleak’s lost by John and his friends supervenin’ him—it 
bein’ Dummy’s only callin’, bario’ pitehin’ dollars—it greaved him mitely—bis 
friends seen it did, bad a call meetin’ by ringin’ the court-house bell, I tuck 
the cheer, and after palaverin’ a bit, we cailed in Dummy and told him the only 
way of gittin’ rid of John was to fite him a duel, ' 

“ Wheat!” said D,‘‘me fiteaduel! J wouldn't fite a duel with narry map 
that ever lived!” a . 

“Ob,” says I, “don’t fly off'n the handle that way, wate a minit and git the 
idea—we needent put no balls in, you know.” 















ly—now I take,” said Dummy ; “I’m to fall and sing out 
ded and skear him out'n the range. Maj. Ilestone, you ort to be the cheerman 
to every meetin’ in Loaferville, and I’m good for treatin’ you every time you 
come to this "burg.” (He got my hand on that ') 

“ Well,” says I, “ here’s the paper—I'll jist hand it to him, as second. Fite 
this evenin’, in the jai! yard—pistols—ten steps ” 

“T’m agreed,” said Dummy ; “ but mind—no balls.” 

We haJ hard work to git John to fite, nily every body in Loaferville got 
round him and begged hima leetle the hardest you ever hearn a man begged to 
fite a duel. John is a brave man, but it took a power of beggin’ to git him to 
the pint ; but he got thar at last, and let me say here, bein’ the first duel I ever 
seed, it Prar tone some orfal sinsations Well, jist a leetle afore sun-down all 
parties met in the jail yard, and every body else in Loaferville too, exceptin’ 
Jim. Truly, deputy sheriff, and he was a peepin’; but it took bard work to 
keep John thar—he didn’t plead for hisseif—oh no, but for his kin ; said he 
was a workin’ man, and no* a lone one, for he had a family to provide for and 
was thar only support—he talked with tears in his eyes and wonderful perswa- 
sive ; but our fall fitein’ campaign had begunand hehad to fite. We all agreed 
to take care of his consarns and that eased him. Dummy did deport hisself 
nobly—his bravery was noticed by all the rounders with admeration! Places 
were taken—words givea—pistols raised—(and I did think Dummy's hand 
out-trembled Juohn's)—bang, bang, Dummy dropt ; all eyes were fastened on 
John and he gazed in horror on Dummy ; his pistol dropt—eyes, mouth, hands 
ex'ended, moments before he spoke— 

** By jingo! did I do that? Didn’t think [ was amin’ a nigh him !” 

‘You're a good shot, John,” says I; ‘in fhe the left bres:— see how pale— 
and his nice new shirt, how bloody!” (Beet vinegar.) 

“ What must I do,’’ says he, and he kept advancin’ till he saw the staned 
shirt ; then he was brot to a perfect star! his hair riz rite up! and shoved his 
hat off! and he mout of stood thar a week, but some one sung oui.— 

“Here comes Jim Truly!” 

John tarned—cast a mournful look on the jail, and with one eternal! endur- 
in’ yell, he tack tothe woods. Dummy raised midst the yellin’ of Ais frends, 
and treated the whole crowd. Oh! but it was a happy time for him, for he 
was again ‘* The Loafer of Loaferville!” and is that same yit ! ! 

Concordia (La. ) Intelligencer. I’m thro, Ose. ILESTONE. 
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Farmers’ aud Breeders’ Department. 


VIRGINIA FARMING, 

The valley of the Shenandoah, between the Biue Ridge and the North 
Mountain, contains the finest farming district in Virginia, and is exceeded 
by few, if any, sections of the United States in beauty and fertility. The 
soil is generally a strong limestone one, admirably adapted to the production 
of wheat and corn, and favorable to the perfection of al! the {fruits cultiva- 
ted in that latitude, In a late no. of the | Neen Monthly Visitor, we fine 
an interesting account, furnished by the Rev. O. B. Brown, of the farm of 
Col. Joseph Tuley, near Winchester, the principal puint of trade in the 
Valley. It is abeautiful domain of about 1,000 acres, of which about 800 
acres are under cultivation. The house is a splendid mansion, 75 by 60 feet, 
built in the best manner, with suitable out houses, green house, house for la- 
borers, &c. The green house has one of the choicest collections of rare 
and beautiful exotics to be found in the country. “ Here are seen the Rose 
of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley, in their native dress, as imported from 
Syria ; the orange and Jemon trees, loaded perpetually with fruit in their 
various stages, from the opening blossoms to the full ripe orange and lemon. 
The bulrush of the Nile, such as formed the ark of the infant Moses, and 
the rich flowers among which it grew, together with plants from every quar- 
ter of the world, are all flourishing here.” 

But our principal object in alluding to this paper is to notice the course of 
culture pursued on this farm, Col. Tuley being considered the best farmer 
of the neighborhood. Col. T. pursues what is called “ the five years shift 
system,” and is as follows: He takes a field two years in clover, and turns 
over the sod inthe month of August, or early in September. From the 5th 
to the 15th of Oct. he sows a bushel anda half of wheat to the acre, and 
harrowsitin. After the wheat is cut, the field lies, and becomes covered 
with a thick and strong growth of rag-weed. In the tollowing spring he 
\urns it up with the plow, and plants to corn before the middle of April. The 
corn is planted 4 feet apart each way, and eight or ten kernels in a hill. The 
cultivation is principallydone with a plow, beginning as soon as the corn is 
fairly up, and plowing it buth wajs about four timesin the season, A’ the 
second plowing, the hoe follows, aud thecorn is thinned to two stalks in the 
hill. The hoe is seldom used but once, and the corn is hilled no more than 
the plow will do it. When the corn is so ripe that it will mature in the stack, 
it is cut, andtheland immediately put into wheat. Sumetimes he sows on 
the seed and plows it in; sometimes he first plo'ws, and then sows and Har- 
rows in the seed; being governed by the state of the ground. After the 
wheat is sown, the field is seeded to clover, After the wheat is harvested, 
nothing is permitted to go upon the ground to disturb the young clover, T he 
field then lies two years in clover, when wheat again follows. In the spring 
of each year, half a bushelte an aere, of plaster, is sown on the clover, and 
heavy crops of grass areinthis way secured. In this course of farming, he 
once raised from two acres of land 80 bushels uf wheat; from a field of 60 
acres, he averaged morethan 31 bushels per acre; andfrma field of 30 
acres 65 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. He considers the clover and 
the plaster as the principal means of improving the soil; yet be is very care- 
ful to allow no manure tobe wasted. On the contrary, he makes large quan- 
tities of it annually, which he applies to the highest parts of his fields, turn- 
ing it under with the plow, which he prefers to using it as a top dressing. 

Col. Tuley keeps a valuable stock of from 15 to 20 milch cows; from 80 
to 100 hogs; and a flock of about 100 sheep. In his park about 300 yards | 
from the house, he has nine orten elks of the large Missouri breed, and 
about 50 beautiful fallow deer. The venison furnished by these, is very su- 
perior. The garden contains about 3 acres; and has beds of tourseen kinds 
of strawberries, besides raspberries, currants, several kinds of grapes, Xc. 
«ec. His orchards are extensive, embracing apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
damsons, plums, quinces. apricots of the best varieties, and indeed most othe! 
fruits the climate is capable of producing. In short, Col. Tuley’s farm exhi- 
bits in allits parts, much that is worthy of admiration ; and in the dwelling 
is to be found that urbanity and hospitality which forms a distinguishing 
trait of the Virginia farmer. Cultivator. 





SPRING WORK. 
There is no season of the year in which energy, activity, and geod caleu 
lation is more requisite than the present. Animals of ajl kinds, young and 
old, and particularly those intended for labor, demand increased care and al- 











is worse, roe ang an Sscumed trust: in Providence-unrexeuse-fer these lazi- 
ness as to be weeks behind the time of in the seed. a 


corn may serve asan example of such plants. Asa rule too, 
wheat, barley, or oats, if the Sowing of them from any cause, is 
beyond the proper time, alihougif by c ,a preity fair crop, so far as re- 
gards bushels, may be produced, yet the quality will be found inferior, the 
grain light, and the danger t.om blight, or rust, greatly increased. 

Do not entertain the idea that your farm work can go on successfully, un- 
less you give it your perscnal supervision. The merchant, the lawyer, the 
doctor, must attend to their busiaess personally, or all will go wrong, and it 
is not less so withthe farmer. Poor Richard never drew from bis stores of 
wisdom a better maxim than that ‘‘ he who by the plow would thrive, him- 
self must either hold or drive.” Laborers may be faithful and carefal, but 
they cannot enter fully intoall the intentions and plans of the farmer ; and-he 
must bethe guiding and directing head of the whole, or much ill directed 
effort will take place. The good farmer will be in the field with his labor- 
ers. He never says tothem go, but come; and he knows that in the manage- 
ment of a farm, example is far better than precept. 

It would be wellif every farmer would, in arranging his business for the 
year, determine every season to make one or mor experiments in some 
branch of husbandry, that would lead to some important result ; either in de- 
termining the best method of procedure in regard to some crop, or bring 
new evidence towards settling some controverted point inagriculiure. When 
we recollect how many points there are in husbandry about which good far- 
mers are Rot agreed, such as relate to the growing of crops, times and me- 
thods of seeding, preparation of soi!, rearing and fattening of animals, &c. 
&c., it isnota litte surprising that more carefully conducted experiments are 
not made tothrow new light upoathem. There is not a farmer, who might 
not in this way, by well conducted experiment, and the communication of 
the results to some agricultural journal, do much towards introducing more 
correct notions, and etter methods of farming than now exist. 

The introduction and the propagation‘ of good fruit, is one of the many 
things that must not be overloo'ed in any estimate of the spring labors. The 
man who neglects to plant fruittrees, when he has a rod of ground to plant 
them on, avows his intention of becoming a nuisance to his neighbors ; for 
depend upon it, the man who is too lazy to plant will not be too proud to 
beg, or above allowing his children to steal the fruit, of his more industrious 
and careful neighbor. Every man who has cultivated a fruit garden is well 
aware of thisstate of things; and has found that the coming into bearing of 
anew and delicate fruit, instead of adding to his enjoyment, as it should, has 
only served as a signal of gathering, to se illomened plunderers. The 
only remedy is for every farmer to endeavor to make the best fruits abundant ; 
to plant enough for himself, and some to spare. 

But whatever may be the nature of the Jabor to be done, there should be 
no haphazard work ; nothing that has not entered iato the plan of the farmer, 
either as principal or contingent, and been provided for accordingly. Every 
movement in managing a farm should be the result of reflection, of precon- 
certed arrangement, and directed toa certain and definite end Were such 
always the case, we sheuld see fewer badly cultivated farms, fewer piecesof 
work unfinished for want of time, and fewer farmers ‘ coming out at the lit- 
tle end of the horn,” the result of bad calculations and unthrifiiness. Ib, 


Decay of Peach Trees. 
_ Asingular fact and one worthy of being recorded, was mentioned to us a 
few days since by Mr. Alexandez Duke, of Albemarle. He stated, that 
whilst on a visit toa neighbor, his attention was called to a large peach or- 
chard, every tree in which had been totally destroyed by the ravages of the 
worm, with the exception of three ; and these three were probably the most 
thrifty and flourishing peach trees he ever saw. The only cause of their 
Superiority known to his host, was an experiment made in consequerce of 
observing that those parts of worm-eaten timber into which nails had been 
driven, were generally sound. When his trees were about a year old he 
had selected three of them and driven a tenpenny nail through the body, as 
near the ground as possible: whilst the balance of his orchard had gradually 
failed and finally yielded entirely to the ravages of the worms, these three 
trees, Selected at random, treated precisely in the same manner, with the ex- 
ception of the nailing, had always been vigorous and healihy, furnishing 
him at that very period with the greatest profusion of the most luscious 
fruit. [tis supposed that the salt of iron afforded by the nail is offensive to 


the worm, whilst itis harmless, or perhaps even beneficial, to the tree. 
Southern Planter. 








Ayrshire Cows. 

We have seen nothing to change the opinion heretofore expressed, that 
the “ Ayrshire” was the stock best adapted to the short herbage and rough 
usage to which milch cows are subjected in Virginia. Wedo not mean 
that they will give extraordinary quantities of milk, or even live long, on 
hen’s grass, but we are satisfied that they are more hardy and better adapted 
to our soil and habits than their more lordly and luxuriant rivals, the “ Dur- 
hams.” We bhad no idea, however, that they approximated, as milkers, the 
quantities with which they are credited in ‘he following report. Weare 
indebted for this paper to the kindness of a friend; it is the report made by 
Mr. Randall, as Chairman of the Committee on Ayrshire Stock, to the 
American Institute last fall, and is now published for the first time: 

‘“ Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Your Committee have very imperfectly 
atiended to the duty assigned them by you, last evening, and offer as an ex- 
cuse, that a portion of them have been occupied by a very arduous task 
among the cattle on the show ground, as judges on stock. They are prepar- 
ed, however, from the limited knowledge they have of the Ayrshire breed of 
catile, and from the best information they have been able to procure, to offer 
the following as their report: 

“The Ayrshire cows are of medium size, their average living weight 
about eight hundred and ninety pounds. Their peculiarities are as follows: 
—They are low in the leg, and fine in the bone, with a round and capacious 
barrel—rather heavy in the hind quarter—straight on the back—the neck 
and head very light—the neck well set on—no dewlap—horns smal), short 
and clear—-the tail very small—a true taper in the barrel from the back rib 
to shoulder—fore quarters light—the udder an oblong square, rounded off 
on lower part, and running tar forward—their teats smal! and well spread; 
they are a very hardy race of animals, with good constitutions, and when 
dry, disposed to take on flesh quickly. Your Committee are of the opinion 
that the Ayrshire breed of cattle ‘stand unrivalled’ as a ‘ dairy breed,”and 
will give a better return in milk and butter, for the food consumed, than 
any breed of cattle now known. 

“Tt is a fact wel] established, that the beef of the Ayrshire breed will sell 
in the Glasgow and Edinb>rough market for one penny per pound more than 
that of any other breed. 

“ Your Commitiee have, from their own knowledge and from information 
from such sources as can be relied on, ascertained that the average quantity 





tention. March is one of the most trying months for animals, as they are, 
as the saying is, “‘ between hay and grass,” and too often the supply of eith- 
ter they can obtain, is barely sufficient to support life. If farmers would con- 
sider the much greater quantity of milk a cow will yield iu a season that is 
in good condition in the spring, than one that has “ been on lift” through 
March or April, we are confident there would not be so maay skeleton cows 
on our farms asthere nowis. If too, they would for one moment re flect 
that a large partof an animal’s power of draft lies in his weight, and that 
where this is wanting, and the whole is thrown on muscular exertion, the 
animal must soon give way, they would feel the necessity of having their 
working stock, horses or cattle, at this seascn, in good heart, their flesh sound 
and duraole; and we should be spared the mortiication of seeing so Many 
puor and miserable teams in the field, at a time when all should be life and 
activity. To work well,an animal must be os well; and the work, in nine 
eases out of ten will be found best done, where ihe teams are in the best 
condition. You might as well expect that an Asialic team, ofa jackassand 
a woman yoked together, would break up the ground to the proper depth, as 
that a pair ot scarecrow horses or oxeu cancoit. Never undertake to see 
on how little food your teams can subsist. No better criterion 1s needed of 
the nature of a man’s cultivation of his grounds, than is afforded by bis api- 
mals; and he whostarves them, will soun find his land will starve him. A 
this season of the year sheep require much attention, and will well repay it. 
Sheep are among our most profitable animals, and on the whole, require less 
care than most others; if the little they demand is given at the present time. 
Look out for the lambs and the weak ones of the flock, and do not suffer at 
drove of hardy weathers to pick over and trample upon the fodder, before the 
ewes and lambs can get a taste. 

It is an important point in commencing work in the spring, that every im- 
plement necessary should be at hand, and in first rate condition, when wan!- 
ed. The good farmer hashis house for his farm implements, as wel] as lor 
himself or bis stock, and iscareful that all shall be put in their place, as fast 
as the season throwsthem out of use. In the winter, all are carefully exam- 
ined, and the necessary repairs are made. The farmer who permits this 
work to pass until the implements are wanted in the field, will find he must 
lose many valuable hours, if not days, at a time when one, if lost, is with dif- 
ficulty overtaken. ; a 3. 

There is a very great fault among farmers, and we feel justified in repro- 
bating it in strong terms, because we have been sometimes guiliy of it our- 
selves ; and that is, laying out more work than can be done by the force * 
the farm, timely and properly ; ane experience has convinced us that if wor 
cannot be done as it should be, it is better not to meddle with it atall. Ne- 
ver is this fault more observable, or more injurious, than in putting in = 
crops of the season. There are some cultivated plants, which we may 
ceriain will not mature unless the seeds are in the ground at about such a time 


of milk from common Ayrshire cows is from twenty-two to twenty-six 
quarts per day. There are thousands of cows in the western counties of 
Scotland that will give thirty quarts per day, and very many that will give 
thirty-six quarts per day, and some go as high as forty-two quarts. The 
Ayrshires, when in full flow of milk, require to be milked three times in 
each day, and they require great care for two or three days before calving, 
lest the udder be too much crowded by the new flow of milk. Your Com- 
mittee have known fifty-six quarts of milk drawn from one Ayrshire cow, 
in about forty-eight hours, immediately before calving. 

‘‘ All of which is most respectfully submitted.” 

Sun-sou, Piowinc.—At a late meeting of the Cornwall Agricultural As- 
sociation, Mr. Tilley stated that he had practiced sub-soil plowing for four 
years, and thatall his crops had beea greatly benefited. His carrots had 
doubled in quantity, his turneps had greatly increased, his mangold wurtzel 
was nearly doubled. 

Orcnarps.—Mr. Harkness, writing on the management of orchards, in the 
Prairie Farmer, advises to go overt the trees in the spring as soon as the 
leaves begin to start, to clean off the eggs of the ca terpillar, and examine the 
roots to see if the borer has been there. If there are any hcles made in the 
tree by insects , fill taem withhard soap. Wash the tree with soft soap, dilu- 
ted with an equal quantity of water. Ina month after, look again for the 
borer ; he can be traced by his “ saw-dust;” dig himout. Go through the 
orchard again in July, and give the wash as above. 

GRAPTING GRAPE VINES —The following is the mode practised by the late 
Mr. Herbemont, of South Carolina. ‘“‘ Take away the earth around thevine, 
to the depth of four or five inches—saw it off about twoor three inches be- 
low the surface of the ground. Split it with a knife or chisel, and having ta- 

ered the lower end of the scion in the shape of a wedge, insert it in the cleft 
stock, soasto make the bark of both coincide, (which perhaps is not neces- 
sary with the vine ;) tie it with any kind of string merely to keep the scion 
in its place, so as to leave only one bud of the grait above the ground, and 
the other just below the surface, and it is done.” 








To KILL THE PEACH TREE BoRER.—Mr. Jas. Camack, of Athens, Ga., ina 
letter published in the Magazine of Horticuliure, recommends fish brine, di- 
luted with an equal quantity of water, and a pint to be turned roundeach 
tree in the spring cr fall. The treeson which he used this liquid were 2} 
to 3 inches in diameter. To smaller trees he thinks less brine should be ap- 
plied. 

Currine Scions.—This (March) is a good month forculiing scions. They 
should be kept in a cool, moist place, till the sap runs briskly, when they may 
be set. If they are to be carried any distance, it is wel] todipthe cut ends in 








—a time, it is true, varying in different latitudes, but generally well under- 
stood at any given sieaes eet we find some farmers so negligent, and what 





wax, and pack in moss, damped a little. 
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AC AND MATCHES TO COME. 
R ; CES Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th May. 
Avexanpria, D.C. Nation coarse, J.C. Spring Meeting, Ist Monday, 6th May. 
Bairimors, Md.- - D&lvion Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 24th April. 
Jackson, a * ~ Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 1st Tuesday, 34 Jone. 2 
LovisviLLe, BY" | gclipse Course, Louisiana Assoc’n S. M., Ist Tuesday, Sth arch. 
New ORLEANS, %- wetarie Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 12 March. 

- 4 - Union Course, L. 1., J. C. S.M., the week afterthe ~ mden Races 
New York City es o 





** one day’s racing, Ist Tuesday in iy. . 
+ - Beacon Course, N. J., Tro ting Match, $1000, a side, Ripton vs. 
Confidence in ~~ +y~ 3d mane ry —_. - 
- - St. Jocke Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
ree “% -- Cuitbann Couns, J. €. Spring Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th March. 


WasainoTon, D.C. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th May. 
a TS 


THE COMIC BLACKSTONE. 

OF THE PEOLPE. TRY ee DENIZENS, OR NA- 

Having treated of the Sovereigns, we now come down to the small en re 
or in other words, ay om ~e her ag Gracious Majesty the Queen, to 

iscellaneous Majesty the people. 
Maa pes are divided Tato a aA and natural born, though the pee os 
not necessarily born naturals. Natural born subjects are such as - orn . ith- 
in the ligeance, or allegiance of the Sovereign—but aliens are such as are born 
of it. 
ein is the tie which binds the subject to the Sovereign, and the form 
is derived from the Goths ; who, under the feudal system, lield their possessions 
under some lord, to whom they were vassals. The only remains of this system 
are to be met with at the Gothic Cottages in the Regent's Park, the tenants of 
which swear fealty every quarter to the lord or his house-agent. Formerly 
there was mutual trust between the tenant of the soil and the owner, but this 
trust has been much broken in upon, by the modern practice of ‘ shooting the 
moon,” which hath destroyed that sylvan state of simple confidence which for- 
isted. a ioe 

nent was formerly expected to defend the lord against his enemies ; 
so that if the landlord of a house got into a street row, his vassals or lodgers 
were expected to take part in it. This was called fidelitas or fealty, the ten- 
ant taking an oath to protect the lord of the soil; but this is now commuted 
into an undertaking to pay the taxes, including a police rate, which secures the 
lord and the vassal also from violence. ‘he oath of allegiance to the Sove- 
reign is still taken by attorneys and barristers, on being admitted to practise ; 
but in consequence of their number, it has been arranged asa solo and chorus 
for the officer of the Court, and an unlimited number of voices, which chime 
in together, expressing their horror of the Pope—without knowing who the 
old gentleman is—and declaring that it is not lawful to murder foreign princes 
in the public street—as if any one in these days ever thought of assassinating 
continental royalty in Regent-street, or any of the leading thoroughfares. 

It seems, however, that all subjects owe allegiance to the Sovereign, whe- 
ther they have taken the oath or not ; and it is very probable that the ideas of 
most people would be much the same on the slaughter of foreign princes, 
without going through the ceremony of swearing the awful affidavit allu- 
ded to. 

Every person born within the English dominions owes allegiance to the So- 
vereign from the moment of birth, being at once under the protection or par- 
ticular patronage of royalty. The immense quantity of allegiance payable 
from persons of large families may therefore be conceived ; and it must be 
held as a constitutional doctrine, that twins cause a double accession of loyal- 
ty. Local allegiance is something of the nature of portable gas, for it is 
moveable, and only lighted up in the bosoms of aliens during their residence 
in this country, after which it may be turned off, or otherwise extinguished. 

It seems that allegiance is as much due to the usurper as to the rightful 
Sovereign, and must be paid to whomsoever is on the throne for the time be- 
ing. If, therefore, a lunatic should get into the throne-room in the Palace, 
and, sitting on the throne, proclaim himself king, it would seem that the royal 
housemaid would owe temporary allegiance to the madman, until a policeman 
should regularly dethrone him, and walk the usurper off to the nearest—that is 
to say, a much more humble—station. : . 

Allegiance is due to the person, and not to the dignity alone ; for, in the 
time of Edward the Third, the Spencers were banished for refusing allegiance 
to the person of the King, and offering it to his crown, which was something 
like the notion of bowing to Gesler’s hat, which, through Sheridan Knowles’s 
“ William Tell,” every one is acquainted with. The sad tale of these Spen- 
cers led to the introduction of spencers with no tail at all, several centuries af- 
terwards. 

Natural born subjects have rights that nothing but their own misbehaviour 
can forfeit ; such as the right of buying lands, if they have got the money to 
pay for them. 

This glorious privilege may be enjoyed by the meanest subject, under the 
circumstances last alluded to. . 

An alien may purchase lands; but if he does, the Sovereign is entitled to 
them. ; 
the Belgians, when he first came to London as an alien, occupied only locg- 
ings, being those on the second floor of Hagger’s oil and pickle shop in Ox- 
ford-street. The Prince, who is now the Lord of the Belgians and their soil, 
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was then the vassal of Hagger, to whom he did weekly homage to the tune of 


thirty shillings. . : : ; 

An alien may trade freely ; so that Verey dispenses dinners in strict confor- 
mity with the provisions of our glorious Constitution. ‘ 

Children born out of England, whose father or grandfather, by the father’s 
side, is in allegiance to the English Sovereign, are natural born subjects; and 
therefore the summer visitors to Boulogne are in no danger of prodycing a crop 
of young alions,—a result which would deprive the Sovereign of many subjects, 
and not only the Sovereign, but the Emerald, the Sir William Wallace, the 
Grand Turk, and the Waterwitch, of a great number of passengers. 

The children ofaliens, when born in England, are considered as natural born, 
and Pagliano’s Hotel contributes annually a large stock of subjects to the Bri- 
tish monarchy. 

A denizen is an alien, who, by the Royal prerogative, is made a natural—be- 
ing, in fact, an animal something like a mule, which, being between the horse 
and the ass, generally partakes mostly of the latter. ‘The denizen is indeed 
almost, not quite a natural. 

Naturalisation can only be achieved by Act of Parliament ; but even when 


naturalised, neither an alien nor a denizen can be a member of Parliament,—a 


dignity that naturals only are thought worthy of. 

There have been one or two attempts to introduce an Act for the general 
naturalisation of all foreigners; but the nearest approach to it is the statute 
naturalising certain persons who have served two years in the army or navy, and 
some who have been three years fishing for whales; which really exhibits such 
a strong turn for natural history, that naturalisation is the smallest compliment 
which can be paid to it. 

So much for “the People,’’ who have always got a number of ‘“ People’s 
Friends” ready to serve them in all sorts of ways; but serving them out is the 
most usual course that is taken. 


OF THE CLERGY. 

The people are divided into the clergy and the laity—the former of whom 
will be the subject of this chapter; and a very lively chapter may be expected 
in consequence. 

The clergy have several privileges, some of which were taken from them at 
the Reformation, in consequence of their having become impudent from the 
great liberties allowed to them. Many of the personai exemptions still conti- 
nue. For instance, no one can be compelled to sit upon a jury, after he has ta- 
ken orders—though, semble that the persons at the free-list office in the thea- 
tres, notwithstanding their having taken orders, are liable to serve as jurymen. 
A clergyman cannot be chosen to any temporal office, such as bailiff or con- 
stable—so that a curate cannot be a bailiff at a lock-up house—nor could a rec- 
tor act as a policeman in a street riot. A clergyman is also privileged from ar- 
rest, in going to, and returning from the performance of duty, or, asthe Norman 
Jurist expresses it, “il ne faut pas commettre un tel faux pas de nabber il par- 
Sone, et lui porter bers dela pulpite jusqu’a maison de fermer au cle.” (One 
must not commit such a false step, as to nab the parson, and carry him out of 
the pulpit to the lock-up house.) Formerly, a clergyman had what is 
called the benefit of clergy in cases of felony—a privilege, which if a lay- 
_ had asked for, he would have been told, that the authorities would “ see 
im — first.” The last remnant of benefit of clergy, was the benefit al- 
this b vied May-day to the sweeps—who were vulgarly called the clergy, but 

~ ee een almost swept away by the Ramoneur—a very upright invention, 
which, disdaining to force itself into holes and corners, leaves the soot to ig- 
nite in the crevices of the chimneys. 

_ The clergymen have, however, several disabilities ; for instance, they cannot 
sit in Parliament, but “ that’s not so much,” as Othel'o—(one of Nature’s cler- 
gymen) very properly observed—for there are many occasions, such as a finan- 
cial discussion, when exclusion from the House of Commons must be regarded 
as a privilege, rather than a disability. Formerly, a clergyman was not al- 
lowed to trade, but was restricted to the cure of souls. It does not seem 
however, that even in the days of doubtful orthography —for our ancestors ne- 
= — ss parson might have occupied himself in the erying of fish, 
ind tht Shakespear's boule ae islets, 
mlet, “Excellent well, you're a 


ee," was ever applied to any reverend contemporary of the Swan of 





Nevertheless, an alien may hire a house to live in, thouga the King of 








i persons were partners or members, was void,—and this having been 
ided to be the law,—another law was passed in the reign of her an Ma- 
jesty to decide that it was not, or, if it was, itnever ought tobe. It might be 
a hint worthy of adoption by the repudiating States of America; for as there 
are, no doubt, spiritual persons among them, they may as well shuffle out of their 
liabilities, by reference to the fine old principles of English law, and thus give 
a sacred character to one of the sublimest swindles ever attempted in any age 
or country. By the new act, persons may trade in joint-stock companies, their 
evanescence giving them, no doubt, a sort of ethereal character. The clergy 
may also trade in books, or in anything connected with keeping a school,which 
admits of their adding to their income by selling ink and various other scholas- 
tic commodities. 

We shall now consider the various ranks and degrees of the clergy, com- 
mencing with an archbishop, who is the greatest gun in the Church, according 
to all the canons. Archbishops were formerly elected by all the people ; but 
the tumultuous scenes that arose were a great scandal; and indeed we cannot 
fancy his Grace of Canterbury placarding the town with posters, calling upon 
the public to “vote for Howley,” or defacing the walls of the episcopal palace 
with the words, ‘* Howley for Canterbury.” ; 

Archbishoprics afterwards came to be conferred by the sovereigns till Grego- 
ry VII. exhibited a bull, declaring that princes should not meddle in the manu- 
facture of prelates. Henry VII., however put an end to the Pope's pretensions 
by giving the power of electing an archbishop or a bishop to the bishops them- 
selves ; that is to say, when his Majesty has made his own choice, he gives the 
prelates the power of confirming to it—or, in other words, rams a bishop down 
their throats, thus forcing them to swallow him. 

An archbishop is a sort of inspector of all the bishops in his province ; but 
he does not call them out like an inspector would so many policemen, to exam- 
ine their mitres, and see that their lawn sleeves are properly starched, before 
going on duty in their respecitve dioceses. An archbishop may call out the 
bishops, just as a militia colonel may call out the militia ; and it is his duty 
to look after the spiritualities of a vacant see, whi'e the Crown takes care of the 
temporalities, which are the only remunerating part of the business. If a bishop 
does not fill up a vacant living in his dioceses within six months, the archbishop 
may ; but the bishop has generally too much archness to give a chance to his 
superior. 

The archbishop also takes the first presentation te a living which may occur 
in a bishop's diocese, so that a bishop's mouth waters a good deal before he is 
suffered to quaff the sweets of patronage. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
also the privilege of putting the crown on the heads of the Kings and Queens 
of England ; but this seems to be more a hatter’s business, and we, therefore, 
do not enter into it. 

Bishops have authority over the manners of the people ; and we wonder, 
therefore, that the Bishop of London does not favour us with a book on eti- 
quette. 

Several alterations have been male, and others contemplated, by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners appointed by Act of Perliament in the reign of Wil- 
liam 1V., to unite certain sees, by cutting through the barrier or isthmus that 
divided them. 

We now come to deans and chapters, which would form a chapter of them- 
selves, only there is no occasion for it. A dean and chapter are a sort of coun- 
cil to advise the bishop, who, however, seldom asks their advice ; or, if he asks 
it, scarcely ever takes it. A dean formerly superintended ten canons, but this 
must have been in the days when the Church was disposed to be militant. 
The bishop is the superior of the dean and chapter, with the power of visiting 
them and “ correcting their excesses ;" which surely cannot mean, adminis- 
tering soda-water, after they have been rather convivial ! . 

An archdeacon comes the next to a bishop, and visits the clergy—leaving his 
card formally with some, and dropping in to tea, in a friendly manner, no doubt 
with others. 

Rural deans, in these anti-rural days, are nearly out of use. They had no- 
thing to do but pry into the domestic affairs of the parochial clergy. They 
were called rural, very likely, from their love of country occupations, such as 
fishing for preferment, and making hay during sunshine. 

We now come to the parson, a name derived from the word persona,—a per- 
son ; because the parson is a person ; that is to say, he is in the parish decided- 
ly “somebody.” He is sometimes called the rector or xguier, but why, we 
cannot tell ; for there is no rule to account for it. , 

Formerly the monasteries appropriated to themselves the valuable part of a 
living, and contracted with some curate to do the work ; the monasteries act- 
ing then, much as the “‘sweaters’” donow, making avery good profit upon a 
task which they gave a beggarly sum to ancther party to execute. Henry 
| VIIT., however determined to sweat the monastic sweaters ; for, at the disso- 
lution of monasteries, he swept away the insti\utions, and pocketed the good 
things that belonged tothem. The Crown having afterwards granted these 
things out to laymen, gave rise to what are called |ay-appropriations,hands hav- 
ing been laid upon them by those who were most inappropriately possessed of 
them. 

These appropriators used to get the duty done very cheap by a vicer ; and 
there being much competition among the clergy, vicar’s work was done on such 
very low terms, that there was an alarming sacrifice of the interests of the 
| parishioners. ‘This led to an act being passed to protect vicars, by providing 
for their being better paid, and some of the smaller tithes were settled on the 
vicar ; who, on the prixciple of “ little fishes being sweet,” no doubt eagerly 
clutched at them. 

The duties incumbent on a parson, are first to actas the incumbent, by liv- 
ing in the place where he has his living. By arecent Act, a parson absenting 
himself from his parsonage for upwards of three months in a year, forfeits a 
third of the value of his benefice, and so in proportion ; so that if he stays 
away a whole year, he will have more to pay than to receive, and thus realise 





een pence. 

There is only one way of becoming a parson or vicar, but five at least of 
ceasing to continue so :—Ist. By dying, or going quite out, like an exhausted 
rushlight. 2nd. By taking another and a better benefice, or, following the al- 
legory of the light, being removed from a japan toa plated cantlestich. 3rd 
By being made a bishop, or undergoing a sort of conversion from simple tal- 
low to superior sperm. 4th. By resignation, or, still pursuing the simile of the 
light, suddenly going out, nobody knows why. And 5th. By deprivation, that 
is to say, being deprived of one’s benefice altogether, and expelled from the 
clerical profession, which is like a gas lamp completely cut off from the com- 
| pany’s main. 

A curate is the lowest grade in the church, for he is a sort of journeyman 
| parson, and several of them meet at a house of call in St. Paul’s Church Yard 
—ready to job a pulpit by the day—and being in fact “ clergymen taken in to 
bait’’ by the landlord of the house alluded to. 

From the clergy, we come next to the churchwardens, who keep the church, 
and represent the parish. They alsokeep the accounts; and, in some cases, 
like that of Alderman Gibbs, these accounts are so literally kept, that it ishard 
to get hold of them. The churchwarden may keep order in the church; and 
if a boy giggles, it is the duty of a churchwarden to frown, or even to kick the 
juvenile’s shins, if he should be near enough. 

Parish clerks and sextons are also particularly regarded by the common law 
—which must be very common to regard such exceedingly common peo- 
ple. The parish clerk was formerly often in holy orders, but any one may be 











the homelv picture of the man who is said to have won a shilling and lost eight- | 





‘March 16. 
STALLIONS FOR 1844. 


Be Notices likethe following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted duringthe seq. 

son for Five Dollars in the ** Spirit of the Times” and the ‘* Chronicle.” To those gentlemen 

who advertise theirhorses indetatl (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charge 

willbe made. 

BELSHAZZAR, Imp.,by Biacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $50 and $1 to the groom. 

GLENCOE, Imp , by Sultan, out of Trampoline, by Tramp, at Thos. Flintoff’s, Nash- 
ville, at $50, and $1 to groom. 

GREY MEDOC, by Medoc, out of Grey Fanny by Bertrand, at A. Small’s stable, at 
Elmwood, Ky., opposite Cincinnati, at $25 and $40, and $1 to groom. 


JOHN BLOUNT, by Marion—Mary Blount’s d. by Alfred, at John Drew’s stable, near the 
Union Co., L. I , at $30—$1 to gr. The money to be paid before the mare ia taken away. 


MARION, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at Redmond Burn’s stable, Falls of Tar 
River, Nash Co.,N. C., at $25 and $50, under care of Robert J. Hyslop 


= ARGRAVE Imp. by Muley, dam by Election, at the Association Course, Lexington; 
Ky., at $30 and $50. F 


TRUSTEE, Imp., by Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley 
near Lexington, Ky., at $30"nd $50 to insure, and $1 to the groom. ' 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Maj. George A. Wyllie, Gal- 
latin, Tenn , at $50, and $1 to the groom. 



































: TROTTING STALLIONS. 
YOUNG JACKSON, by Andrew Jackson, out of a Mambrino mare, at Abdallah’s old 
stand, near the Union Course, L. I., at $15. 


AMERICAN FARMER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


AND 
DICTIONARY OF RURAL AFFAIRS, 
WITH 17 BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED PLATES 
OF 
Cattle, Agricultural Implements, Destructive Insects, &c. &c. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME—1150 PAGES. PRICE $4, BOUND. 


| yee all the recent discoveries in Agricuitural Chemistry, adapted to the 
comprehension of unscientific readers, by Cuthbert W. Johnson ; enlarged, im- 
proved, and adapted to the United States, by 

GOVERNOR EMERSON, 
assisted by numerous scientific gentlemen. 

An excellent manualof Agriculture—and we venture to say that there is not a farmer 
in the United States that cannot derive many useful hints, and much valuable informa- 
tion trom this Encyclopedia.— Albany Cultivator. 

No farmer or planter who desires to be master of the science of his profession, should 
be without this work.— American Farmer. 

Its merits are far greater than we had before imagined, and we are fully convinced 
that such an amount of valuable knowledge for farmers can be found in no work in so 
cheap and convenient a form. In fact, no farmer who pretends to be well informed in 
_ profession should consent to be without it for four times its cost.—New Gennessce 

armcr. 

Should be in the library of every farmer.— American Agriculturist. 

Dr. Darlington, in his Address before the Lyceum of Westchester, remarked—“ A rea! 
treasure of Practical Information, wherein the experience of al] ages and countries is 
posted up to the present day, and admirably arranged for convenient reference.” 

We commend this work to country Libraries, Farmers’ Clubs, &c., as the most com- 
plete exhioition of useful knowledge in husbandry ever printed.— Glasgow Gazette. 

Just published by CAREY & HART, Philadelphia. 

*,* Copies are also done up in 16 parts, to forward by mail. 

tc A remittance of $10 wili pay for three copies. (Mar. 16-3t.} 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
DISEASES ARISING from an IMPURE STATE of the BLOOD, 
OR, 

HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 

Namely : 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions—Pimples, or Pu;- 
tules on the face—Blotches—Biles—Chronic Sore Eyes—Ring Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
cers—Syphilitic Symptoms— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury—Ascites, er 
Dropsy—Exposure or Imprudence in Lafe. Also, 

Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


i - preparation is a combiuation heretofore unknown in the history of medicine, 
differing entirely in its character and operations from the various preparations of 
Sarsaparilla which have been at different times offered to the public. It acts specifically 
upon the whole s)stem, thereby bringing it under its direct and immediate influence .— 
Although possessed of powerful and controlling effects, yet it is entirely harmless, so 
that it cannot injure the most delicate constitution. When in perfect health, ao eifect 
is produced by its use except an increase of appetite ; but when disease is seated in the 
frame and hurrying fast its victims along the path of life, then its mysterious influence 
is felt and seen: it enkindles new life and vigor, and brings health and strength back to 
the suffering and diseused. 
REMARKABLE CURE OF HIP DISEASE. 
New York, July 26th, 1843. 

Messrs. Sands : Gents —My daughter, aged six years, was attacked with the Hip Dis- 
ease whe two years old, and since then she has been growing gradually worse, unti 
recently, and her suffering at intervals was most painful to behold, and baffles ali des- 
cription. The head of the hip bone was thrown entirely out o° place, after which mat- 
ter or puss formed in the socket of the joint, and for many months in succession she was 
entirely deprived of all natural rest. She was reduced toa mere skeleton, and very 
often exclaimed, ** Oh, mother! I wish it might please the Good Man above to take me 
to himself.” It was my fervent prayer her sufferings might be terminated, and my anx- 
ious fears removed. 

The Almighty has promised to be with us in six troubles, and in the seventh he wi 
not leave us nor forsake us, if we put our trust and confidence in Him; and truly I can 
say it has been verified in the present case. Through His blessing and vour instrumen- 
tality my child lives—yes. is restored to perfect health, and is a living monument of the 
efficacy of your health-restoring Sarsaparilla. We had tried all the remedies within our 
reach, had the bone once set, had it blistered and purged, without effect. She com- 
menced the use of the Sarsaparilla in April last, and in less than a week there was an 
evident improvement: a discharge came on from the hip joint, and in a few days it com- 
menced healing, andin less thantwo weeks was entirely closed. During the time o! 
using the Sarsaparilla she passed large quantities of Worms, which aided materially in 
hastening the cure. She rapidly improved in health and strength, her appetite increased 
| and she is now entirely restored, and wholly so by the use of your Sarsapazilla. 


| With the grateful feelings of a mouher’s heart and father’s joy, we subscribe our 

















selves your triends. WILLIAM S, BAILEY, 
; SARAH BAILEY. 
| We, the subseribers, being neighbors to William and Sarah Bailey, know the above 
statement in relation to their child, and the cure performed by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, to 
| be strictly true. WILLIAM POWERS, 
| eae , JOHN MYERS. 
| The following cure of an inveterate case of Scrofula is submitted to the careful con- 
sideration of a discerni: g public, and its truth vouched for from such a source as call 
| not be called in question. It may well be said, ** Truth is stranger than Fiction.” 
Pawtucket, May 20th, 1843 
Messrs. Sands : Gentlemen,— Having been relieved and cured of some of the most dis- 
| tressing maladies to which the human system is subject, by the use of vour Sarsaparilla, 
| L feel it to be my duty to make known to the public the facts attending my case, and 
the inestimabie benefit | have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilla. 
| Inthe summer of 1838, when at sea, I had a swelling under my right arm, which ga 
thered, broke, and proved tobe of a scrofulous kind. A few days after whichI landed, 
and immediately applied toa physician, and received but little benefit. I was induced 
to apoly to severa! of the most skilful physicians the place afforded, and to make use of 
various specifics ; notwithstanding, however, | continued to grow worse, until my right 
shoulder, side, breast, neck, and stomach became one extending sore, which discharged 
matter in large quantities, and my life appeared to be wasting away very ‘ast. 

My health was so much impaired, that at times I was not able to go out of doors .! 
was a mere emaciated skeleton. Every one supposed | could live but a short time, and 
I had myself despaired of ever obtaining relief. 

In November last | accidentally saw your Sarsaparilla adveitised in one of the news- 
papers, which induced me to make one more trial to regain my health, and I hesitate 
not to say that it has done me more good than all the medicine I have ever taken; by 
the use of only two bottles I was relieved from all pain. My health began to amena 
and I now feel perfectly well. Ican use my right arm, which I was unable to do for 
nearly five years, and I attribute the result entirely to the use of a few bottles o! you: 
invaluable Sarsapari!la. I now heartily recommend it to a1 similarly affected, that they 
may procure the right medicine, and thereby save themselves much suffering and ex- 








a parish clerk, excepting by-the-bye, Macbeth, who was utterly disqualified for 
the post, inasmuch as he could not say ‘ Amen,’ according tothe authority of 
Shakspeare. 

















LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB. 

4 Ye Races over the Oakland Course will take place on Monday, the 3d day of June 
} next. and continue six days. The following Purses and Sweepstakes wi!l be run 
or, ViZ:— 

First Day—Annua!] County Stakes, to which the proprietor wil! add a handseme Sil 
ver Pitcher, Mile heats. 

Same Day—Stable Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $50 each, h. ft., to name and close Ist of 
March next, Mile heats. 
Second Day— Walker Stake, for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which W.H. 
Walker, of the Eagle House, will add a handsome Silver Pitcher, value $100, to name 
and close Ist of March next, Two mile heats. 
Same Day—Proprietor’s Purse $150, Mile heats. 
Third Day—Hotel Stake, for all ages, sub. $100 each, h. ft., to which Messrs. Everette, 
Haskell, Bibb, and Walker wil] add a plate, value $200, to name and close Ist of March 
next, Two mile heats. 
Same Day--Proprietor’s Purse $300, Two mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500, Three mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150, Mile heats, best 3 in 5 
Same Day— Mule Race for $30, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Sizth Day—Jockey Club Purse $800, Four mile heats. 
The Purses wil lbe hung up at the Stand, and everything will be done to accommo 
date the racing men. The stables, stands, and course will be put im complete repair, 
and th ree pledges himself to give satisfaction. 

jJan. 13) JOS. METCALFE, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK RACES, UNION COURSE, L.I. 

7 regular Jockey Club Meeting over the Union Course, Long Island, wil! come off 
the week following the Camden Races. Liberal Jockey Club Purses will be given, 

of which due notice will shortly appear. 

A day’s Racing will also be given on the Ist Tuesday in May, provided there are three 

or more entries, Or, a race, fora Purse of $300, Two mile heats, for 4 yr. olds, bred in 

New Yerk, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, with an inside stake of $300 each, h. ft., to 

name and close on the Ist April. Now one sub. 

Should this stake close as above, a Post Stake will be run for, Mile heats, sub. $50 

each, P. P., to which $100 will be added, provided there are three or more nominations. 

To close also on the Ist April. 

The Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $50 ft., Mile heats, to which there are 








It having been determined that a contract with any company, of which any 
) 


fill: if not, it will be run on the first day of the Meeting after the Camden Races. 


now four subs., will alsocome off on this occasion, provided the 4 yr. old stake should 


ense. Those wishing to know any further particulars, may find me at my residence in 
Mill-street, Pawtucket, where I shall be pleased to communicate anything in relation 
to my case. I am with gratitude, yours, &c, CALVIN HARDING. 
; Commonweaith of Massachusetts. * 
Bristol, SS., May 22d, 1843—The above named Calvin Harding personally appeared 
and made oath to the truth of the foregoing certificate by him subscribed, before me. ¢ 
CoLLIns DaRLineG, Justice of the Peace. 


_ I do hereby certify that the above is a correct statement of the case of Calvin Hard 
ing, and the wonderful effect of your Sarsaparilla. I having frequent)y seen his sores 
dressed, and am know ing to the medicine he has made use of. 
_ THEOPHILUS CROWELL. 

- Piepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, wholesale Druggists, 
79 Fulton-street, New York. Sold also at 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, and by 
Druggists generally throughout the United States. 

fy The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sarsapa- 
rilia that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the most difficu!’ 
classes of diseases to which the human frame is subject, and ask for Sands’s Sarsap1- 
rilla, and take no othe. {March 16-6m. } 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. 
A PLATE and 50 Cards printed for oniy $1 50. The finest enamelled Cards printed 
from engraved plates at 50 cents the pack, 





A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 
Furnished and engraved {or only $1 50. A Si'ver-plated Plate ior only $3, done equa! 
to any in the city, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Piate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 
iC3~ Engraving and Printing of every description at prices proportionate with the 
above. (March 16.) 


NATIONAL COURSE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Ne: 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., mile heats, four or more to 
1 Emake arace. To close 5th April next. Now three subs. :— 

Col. Francis Thompson. Maj. Thomas Doswell. T. R.S. Boyce. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, $75 {t., mile heats, three or more 
to make arace. To close 5th April next. 
Gentlemen wishing to makenom,nations to the above stakes will pleaseddiess the 
undersighed at Washington City. 
The National Jockey Club Races will commence, as usual, on the 2d Tuesday in May, 
and con.inue fou: days. The Purses will be as liberal as the times will admit of. The 
buildings on the Course are now undergoing a thorough repair. As soon as the weather 
will permit work wil! be commenced on the track, so as to have it in fine order for the 
meeting. WM. HOLMEAD. 








New Yerk, 6th March, 1844—[{mar. 9) HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y N. Y. J.C. 


Jan. 23, 1844—[).27.] 
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March V6. 
AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN. 
BY BENSON E,. HILL. 

Doctor W , the Bishop of Cashel, having occasion to visit Dublin, ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, determined to perform the journey by easy 
stages, in his own carriage, and with his own sleek and well fed horses, instead 
of trusting his bones to the tender mercies of an Irish post-chaise, aud the un- 
broken garrons used for drawing these crazy vehicles. 

One part of his route was through a wild and mountainous district ; and the 
bishop, being a very humane man, and considerate of his cattle, made a point 
of quitting his carriage at the foot of every hill and walking tothetop. On one 
of these occasions he had loitered to look at the extensive prospect, indulging in 
a reverie upon its sterile appearance, and the change that agriculture might 
produce, and in so doing suffered his family and servants to be considerably in 
advance ; perceiving this he hastened to make up for lost time, and was step- 
ping out with his best speed when a fellow leaped from behind a heap of loose 
stones, and accompanying the flourish of a huge club with ademoniac yell, de- 
manded ‘* Money!” with a ferocity of tone and manner perfectly appalling. 

The bishop gave the robber all the silver he had loose in his pocket, hoping 
that it aoa satisfy him ; but he was mistaken, for no sooner had the ruffian 
stowed it away in a capacious rent in his tattered garment, than with another 
whir! of his bludgeon, and an awful oath, he exclaimed— 

‘* And is it with the likes of this I’m after letting you off? a few paltry tin- 
pennies! Jt’s the gould I'll have, or I'll spatter your brains. Arrah, don't 
stand shivering there, like a Quaker in the ague, but lug out your purse, you 
devil, immediately, or I'll bate you as blue as a whetstone.” 

His lordship most reluctantly yielded his well-filled purse, saying in tremulous 
accents, “My good fellow, there it is, don’t ill use me—I’ve given you all, 
pray let me depart.” 

' Fair and softly, if you plase; as sure as I’m not a good fellow, I hav'n’t 
done with you yet. I must sarch for your note case, for I'll engage you- have 
a few bits of paper payable at the bank ; so hand it over, or you'll sup sorrow 
to-night.” 

It was given up: a glance at the road showed that all hope of assistance 
from his servants was unavailing, the carriage had disappeared, but the bishop 
a an instinctive movement as though anxious to escape from further pil- 

age. 

‘* Wait awhile, or may be I shall get angry with you ; hand over your watch 
and sales, and then you may tradge.” 

Now it happened that the Divine fe!t a particular regard for his watch,—not 
so much from its being of considerable value, but because it had been present- 
ed to hin by his first patron,—and he ventured to expostulate. 

Surely you have taken enough; leave me my watch, and I'll forgive all 
you have done.” 

‘* Who ax’d your forgiveness, you ould varmint ? Would you trifle with my 
good nature? Don't force me to do anything I'd be sorry for,—but, without 
any more bother, just give me the watch, or by all that’s holy r 

And he jerked the bludgeon from his right hand to his left, spat in the horny 
palm of the former, and re-grasped the formidable weapon as though seriously 
bent on bringing it into operation ; this action was not unheeded by his victim, 
—he drew forth the golden time-piece, and with a heavy sigh handed it to his 
spoiler, who, rolling the chain and seals round it, found some wider aperture 
in his apparel into which he crammed it ; and giving himself a shake to ascer- 
tain that it had foand, by its own gravity, a place of safety, he said— 

‘And now be off with you, and thank the blissed saints that you lave me 
without a scratch on your skin, or the value of yoar little finger hurt.”’ 

It needed no persuasion to induce the bishop to turn his back upon the de- 
spoiler of his worldly goods, and having no weight to carry he set off at what 
equestrians term “a hand canter ;” scarcely, however, had he reached the 
middle of the precipitous road, when he perceived his persecutor running after 
him. He endeavoured to redouble his speed. Alas! what chance had he in 
a race with one whose muscles were as strong and elastic as highly-tempered 
stee! ! 

* Stop, you nimble-footed ,thief of the world !’’ roared the robber,—*“ stop, 
I tell you! I’ve a parting word with you yet.”’ 

The exhausted and defenceless clergyman, finding it impossible to continue 
his flight, suddenly came to a stand-still. The fellow approached, and his face, 
instead of its former ferocity, was lit up with a whimsical roguishness of ex- 
pression, as he said,—“ And is it likely I'd let you off with a better coat on 
your back than my own? and will I be after losing the chance of that elegant 
hat and wig ? Off with them this moment, and then you'll be quit o’ me.” 

The footpad quickly divested the bishop of his single-breasted coat,—laid 
violent hands upon the clerical hat and full-bottomed wig,—put them on his 
own person, and then insisted on seeing his late apparel used in their stead ; 
and with a loud laugh ran off, as though his last feat had been the most meri- 
torious of his life. ‘ 

Thankful at having escaped with unbroken bones, his lordship was not long 
in overtaking his carriage ; the servants could not repress their laughter at 
seeing their master in such strange and motley attire ; but there was in his 














face such evidences of terror and suffering, that they speedily checked their 
risible inclinations, particularly when they learnt by afew brief words the dan- 
ger he had undergone. ‘ My dear W—— !” exclaimed his affectionate wife, 
after listening to the account of the perils to which her husband had been ex- 
posed, ‘for Heaven's sake take off that filthy jacket, and throw it-out of win- 


dow. You can put my warm cloak over your shoulders till we reach the next 
stage, and then you will be able to purchase some habit better suited to your 
station and calling.” 


‘That is more easily said than done, my love,’’ he replied; “ I have lost all 
the money I possessed ; not a single guinea is left me to pay our expenses to- 
night. My watch, too, that I so dearly prized! Miserable man that I am!” 

‘‘ Never mind your watch, or anything else, just now—now pull off that mass 
of filth, I implore you; who knows what horrid contagion we may all catch if 
you persist in wearing it?” 

“ Take it off, dear papa,’’ observed the daughter, ‘‘ but don’t throw it away ; 
t may lead to the detection of the wretch who robbed you.” 

The obnoxious garment was removed ; the young lady was about to place it 
under the seat, when she heard a jingling noise that attracted her attention, and 
on exatnination, found secreted in various parts of the coat, not only the watch, 
pocket-book, purse, and silver, of which her father had been deprived, but a 
vellow canvas bag, such as is used by farmers, containing about thirty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all parties may be imagined ; they reached the inn 
where they proposed stopping for the night, and as the portmanteaus had es- 
caped the dangers of the road, the bishop was speedily able to attire himself 
canonically. Before the party retired for rest, intelligence arrived that the high- 
waymas had been taken, after a desperate resistance,—the notice of the police 
being attracted by the singular appearance of a man of his station sporting a 
new black coat, and covering his shaggy, carroty locks with the well-powdered 
and orthodox peruke of the Right Reverend the Bishop of Cashe!. 
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SWEEPSTAKES, FALL OF 1844. } " 
\ E, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Lexington (Kentucky) 


Association Course the day preceding the regular Fall Meeting, tree for all ages, 
To name and 




















three or more tomake arace. Sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats 


close 1st day of April next. ‘ 

We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race for 3 yr. olds over the Associa- 
tion Course the Fall Meeting of 1844, four or more to make a race; to be run agreeably 
to the rules of the Kentucky Association. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft., two mile heats. To 
name and close the 20ih of May next. } 

Entries in either of the above Stakes can be made by addressing (postage paid) 

(Jan. 20-t.lapr.? J. K. McGUWAN, Sc’y Lex. J.C. 


_ 





KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
SWEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., mile heats, to come off at 
the Spring Meeting, 1844, wili close the Istof April. Now two subs. ’ 
Address P. R. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Baltimore, 21st Feb.—({mar. 2.} 


THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 1 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. NewhoJus 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, Jonn K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly- 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. 
NGUS SPEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks te 
fermer friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informsthem that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness, , . 
: The Hotel isnowinthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure auopted to contribute to the 
for ‘ vellers. ' ; 
comfort af Reape aes as. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the besi 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house in the Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 
Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, asfollows : 








eoccccceecee- $8 pr. week 


Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)-...------------ 

Do. do. ‘(Ladies’ ordimary)....---------------077 277" ecoescs ye: bg 

Transient Boarders.........- ES LORE SNES tatineaonnttar eccecessee pr. day. 
(Cct.35.) 
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SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY PER. pant ew 
EMOVED from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the mos’ ol lun 
R surgeons throughout Eurupe,and by the most distinguished of thetr  edwannden 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the anooess approach 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made solely y > New York 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80Spring-street near Broadway, } 
ny Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“T have eeen the artificia’ leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction po cane ance pt 
wel. calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best = al pees have 
those who wear them ; this is positive and enfasiabie. Some o ENTINE MOTT 
mutilated inform me that re superior to all others. . d oe 

"March 9-1m.*) acme dng Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 
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| P AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
FOR MARCH, 1844. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


BS. MORE pusher ef, ike iy ioeing Ma. Hi., Vol. XV.) was published 
ithe .st imst. ce of tne ** Spirit of the Ti ” ss " " 
American Hote]. Embellished by the following engraving — ie. 4. Bagster gee? 
_ PORTRAIT OF NUTWITH: 
Engraved on Stee! by Dick, atter Macker, froma Painting by J. F. Herring, 
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CRICKET. 
REPARING Day, the © Cicer published early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the *‘ Cricketer’s_ or 
Ciub.” Price, %s 64. = Book,” by a Member of the “ Toronto 
Toronto, 1844. (Jan. 6.) 
DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER : 
OHN CONROY, Fishing Tackle manafactu ee 
ment of Tackle, has ro for sale Curtis B lecvese Be ne - epenne assort 
(Dec. 2.} 








KENDALL COURSE, BALT 
i Tames Sweepstakes will come off over , a the Spring of 


No 1, Sweepstakes forcolts and fillies then 3 yrs. ol y 
more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of phy om ny be _ 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for Marylanc colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. eles “ ie 
taree or more to make a race ; to name and close Ist of March next. iNov. 18. Jig 


ADIES’ and Gentlemen’ joubowedd ese jahogany Writin De 
* an emen’s rosew and mahogan sks, , 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., csoubinstapel of the —;~ Wook 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
for country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

_ FRANCIS COLSEY & CO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 

fy Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts inthis 

city, purchase of materials, and as general a for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punct y and 
despatch. Neng moderate. Ref@rs to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
Allcommunications must be post paid. 

JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 

fur purchase and sale of Statiorer;, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 
2.—(aug. 27-t.f.) 


CRICKET. 
W M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House ,Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 














New Yorr Augus 











PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RICHARDSON’S *‘ DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 
Complete in 2 vols., 4to., various bindings. 
THE PEFNY MAGAZINE, 
Ofthe Society forthe Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; 8 vols., containing upwards of 
1200 engravings, handsomely half-bound—any volume sold separate. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
Of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge ; vols. 1 to 15, full binding—any 
volume sold separate. 


CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
For the years 1838, ’39, ’40, 41, and ’42, neatly ~~. bound—any volume or number sold 
separately. 

A variety of Fancy Stationery, Writing Paper, &c., constantly on sale by 

WM. JACKSON, 177 Broadway. 

D> Books imported to order by every steamer. (Feb. 24.) 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS! 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
EMBELLISHED WITH UPWARDS OF 
THIRTY ENGRAVINGS IN EACH NUMBER. 
Established May 14, 1842 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Established May 14, 1842—a Pictured Family 
Newspaper, containing Essays on Public Affairs. Literature, Fine Arts, The Drama, 
Sporting Intelligence, Science, and a record of allthe events of the week at home, abroad, 
or in the Colonies ; the whole illustrated in a high style of art by engravers of the first 
eminence, printed in aform convenient for binding, and comprising 16 PAGES and 48 
COLUMNS OF LETTER PRESS, in a typography consistent with the beauty and neat- 
ness of the Embellishments. 

The Proprietors of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS have no longer to usher be 
fore the world a mere prospectus of a purpose and design. The project which they at 
first conceived in a spirit of sanguine aimbition, has within a comparatively short period, 
been crowned with the most gratifying and unprecedented success. With the rapidity of 
tropical vegetation, their seed has grown to fruit, and the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS is now the only FAMILY NEWSPAPER, properly so characterized, which, ex- 
ceeding al] its contemporaries inthe amount of public patronage allotted to it, can claima 

CIRCULATION OF 50,000 COPIES, 
and proudly takes rank as the first of all the weekly journals of the empire. 

The fact is a source of mingled gratitude and pride—of pride, because no expedients of 
imposition—no mean subterfuges have been resorted to, but a stand has been made upon 
the simple merits of a system which its propretors have only now to study to improve into 
as much perfection as a newspaper can attain. Tothe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
the community are indebted for the first combination of all the varieties of public intelli- 
gence, with the fertile and exhaustless resources of the fine arts—the development of a 
new and beautiful means of extending and confirming the interests of society over all the 
topics within the circle of its life and action—the giving brighter presence and more vivid 
and palpable character and reality to every salient poiut and feature in the great panorama 
of publiclife. 

And in the cementing of this new and happy union, the Editor of this newspaper has 
sought no adventitious aids to attain his purpose of success. He has not pandered to the 
prejudices of the high, nor the paSsions of the lower orders of society,—he has avowed 
the countenance of no party in the state or among the people, but taking the high ground 
of neutrality, has contented himself with the advocacy of justice, morality and truth—to 
raise the standard of public virtue—to palliate the distresses of the poor—to aid the be- 
nevolence of the rich—to give a healthy moral tone to the working of our social system 
—to uphold the great principles of humanity—to promote science—encourage belles letters 
and beaux arts—foster genius and help the oppressed—in a word, to enlist all the nobler 
influences which impel the progress of civilization and tend to dignify the character alike 
of nations as of men. This should be the enlarged purpose of the honest public journal- 
ist, and to take its humble part inthe promotion of such purpose is the cherished and 
avowed ambition of the ILLUsTRATED LoNDON NEws. 

To achieve this, the proprietors have not scrupled to enlist the first available talent, 
both in literature and art, and the consequence has been a declaration of public opinion 
in their favor and the recorded encouragement and welcome of the whole provincial press. 

Whea this beautiful work is considered in al! its details—the talent and skill of the 
artists—the elaborate execution of the engraver, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
many of the engravings have beea done—the varied talent displayed in the editorial de- 
partment —the beauty of its printing—the quality of its paper, and, unlike all other news- 
pape-s, is well worthy of preservation, forming as it does a splendid volume every halt 
year, and a work of art never surpassed,—besides various other items which could be 
enumerated, it must be acknow. edged, that in these days of cheap literature,it is beyond 
comparison the greatest wonder that ever issued from the press. __ 

*.* The great success of the Illustrated London News renders it necessary that the 
public should be on their guard that inferior publications are not substituted for this paper 

Ic? The * Illustrated London News” is published every Saturday, and may be had, if order- 
W. F. BROUGH, 304 Broadway. 

Feb. 17-tf. 





ed, of 
N.B.—Also all the back numbers. 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOATON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT 
Se Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 

_ Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immed 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence 1 and Severs 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to Promote celerity of 
a and the comfort and security of passengers, and n ot surpassed by any inthe United 

ates. 

For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samue! Devean, freight scent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wa!l-street. (Dec. 16.) 


THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
Mane FACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 





to any made in thiscountry. The Sporting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala 


EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
No. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YoRK. 
dys Subscriber begs leave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
Pe ory of permanent and trausient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 


(Sept. 2.7 








ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
5 lg AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 
Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality,and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 
N.B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,’ and various other Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


THE LARGEST BOAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN OONTINENT. 
HE subscriber is prepared to *‘ dash away and push away against the world. It is 
proud for a man to boast when he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 
facts in relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, within the last ten years, more Fish 
ing, Gunning, Sail, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-be-beat *“* Henry Stork,’”’ a boat that has won twenty-nins 
races in succession ; the **G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 
minutes ; the ** Cimbria,”a 30 foo: boat, which commanded for months universal atten- 
tion at the American Museum ; the ‘‘ Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed at 
defiance the Jast Fair of the American Institute ; the ‘“‘ Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the like curiosity was never witnessed : sail-boat ‘‘ Sea-Swallow,” of Stoning- 
ton; the ‘* Empress,” of Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foot 
brass-mounted infant ‘* Neptune,” for Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat “ Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail-boat ‘* Dart,” of Mystic; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

Oars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has also 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workmanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some of the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar. 

Models of al! the race- boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 

fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with all the regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 
C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 

396, 406, and 414 Water street, and 141 Cherry-street. 





(Sept. 23.) 





OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 

YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment; 

corner of Broadway and Chamber-street, is continually open for the reception of 
gymnasts and pupils. Gentlemen of sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical! exercise, will find this institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabiishment is 
his Sparring Sehool, where Mr. O. 1s always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art ot Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 
of being the most skilful amateur sparrers in the city. 
Wrestling—taught by Mr. WILLiamM Price, who will warrant to render any person 
perfect inthe various oranches, after a suitable course of instruction, 
Fencing taught by Mons. DupaRg, of Paris (formerly of the West Point Academy), ac- 
knowledged the best master of the Small-sword ever in this country. 
A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces in length, has been erected, with an iron ta. get, in the form 
of a man, where any gentieman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
be presented witha silver cup. ; 

U7? Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 
([Dee-23-ly.} 





IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
ORIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

ob Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers 

are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to tring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original 
copies. The superiority ofthese editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as well asthe advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offer inducements that will insure an extensive circulation; and in sub- 
mitting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
tronage of their former friends, and the public generally :— 


LonDON QUARTERLY REVIEW ...-~ 2-20 none nnn - cnnn cece enon $3 50 per ann. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW........--.22--ee0 pans IN: a0 i SP 350 do 
FoREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW ....-.----2--0-----2--------- 350 do 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW q. ccc cccccnscccccccccccccccccccccece 350 do 
eo 8 a ee eee acelicailicsisibbdiiigpn ate 1200 do 
Biackwoop’s EDINBURNH MAGAZINE...... itetiognnee a A oe 
DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAaGAZINE.....-.--.-------- ee ee aie 400 do 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 
128 Nassau-streei, opposite Clinton Hall. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 

No. | ANN- STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY, 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtainin 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given genera! satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 

be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. . ee 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gl- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot,curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 


i ini hool. J. KNIGHT, M.D., 
cieaaane Taeat une st Principal of the 'a stitute 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
W F. BROUGII begs to inform those who use the Gnn for Sporting purposes, that 
e he has received bv the *“ Kennebec,”’ Capt. Smith. a consignment of a new des- 
cription of Sporting Gunpowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 


Powder Mills, London. é 
"The advantages claimed for this newly invented article—named the Diamona Grain— 


are increased strength and superior cleanliness over all other descriptions of Gun- 


(Feb. 17.) 








Pero be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, ut 204 


vicampien W. F. BROUGH, 
109 Front-street, or 304 Broadway 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE'S,COR. OF MAIN AND subegees ie + = seat cete 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the aboveestablishment, veryrespectiully announces 
J alee old couteaate. Git friends,and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 
dergone a thorough repair, and been almost entirely refitted and re-furnish . He is pre- 
pared, as he confidentlytrusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient v isitors, and 
boarders ,accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment in the West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as omens 
with the establishment in that capacity,he is entirely confident that every atten tion wil 
be paidto the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fideliiy car 
bestow. ave 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. a 

He pledges himse!f to spare-neither ‘rouble o~ expense In giving s@ isfaction ) 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart frova this house. 

N.B. ischarges have been reducedto correspond withthe pre hws 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hose’ inthe count). 1. 








tf Nov.4-ly.} 





esent state ofthe times 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO,, 
AT ANUFACTURERS of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
L Snutfs, &c., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed totheir new building, No. 2 Wall-street, one door 
from. Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northera and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at ail times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. ; 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keepinany climate. — 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S j 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same in New York. 
SEGARS 


Alwaysonhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 

HE high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
- kers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An inferior 
article,bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public peta detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common stylein which it is put up. : 

"Secon ts that allthe senuies are marked in full on each p®n, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa- 
ent,’’ or ‘‘Joseph Gillott, Warranted,’”’ and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortmentof the above well-known articles, which will be ofeer favorable 
erms. t - ° 


(July 23.5 








FRANKLIN HOUSE 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Qa ae 

IS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the ‘ 
Trrankin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vieiang 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the pert 4 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene: about the latter tet +: ay. 
it will be conducted on the plan of the Amertcanand Parisian Hotels con nse av 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Restaurante Cafe Therooms, whichare unusually large 
wel! ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day,and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, ree ns to $10 ——— 
or with beard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serv 
up. in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities ,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooss.in every department, have been engaged, 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves thatthe ‘‘ Franklin” will befound oy all who may favor 
. = “6 va 
them with avisit,literally andtruly a “‘ House NENT a aannaoees © Gem 


PARR’'S LIFE ne geet — 
N e instance has this valuabie medicine failed, when persevered in, to afford r 
i, ro in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of confidence, 
or ackleness, discontinue their use tooearly, and thus leave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. “ Diseases slow in = 
progress go off slowly ; andthattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted oF ie 
which time has occasioned.” This shouldbe borne in mina by all suffering fiom roe 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to imp .rt patience and perseverance in jek - bes 

this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assu 
time wil effect a perfect and radical cure. . 
DECEMBER AND JanuakY.—These months have great effect upon - nesith 2aase 
shou'd be taken to keep the stomach in order by aperient medicine : _ sane Re 
of Parr's Life Pills will certainly eradicate and clear the system of the n , 
and produce serenity and comfort. " 
Sold by all Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad 
way, 2d floor. , 
Agents for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street se sae oe 
Co., Montreal. 











Lexington, April 23, 1842—[May7.} 











CE a snow Dramnot “tho Peto 
new 
OMDAY RXSMS March I with great applause, and first night of the revival of 
« Flying Dutchman,” with new Scenery, Dresses, and Decorations. . 
Fa eg oteeight of “The Pride of Birth,” and “The Flying Dutchman.” 
eS a Mrs. SEG IN and Mr. SHRIVAL will arrive in a few days—due notice will be 


given of their ae +f Pogaged and will shortly appear in some new characters. 


) Things Cheatrical. 











At the Park theatre, Booru has been playirg a very successful engage- 
ment this week ; he has appeared in Richard, Sir Giles, Pescara, and Reuben 
Glenroy. It will be seen that the new deama of ‘ Pride of Birth” is to be 
brought out next Monday, and that “The Flying Dutchman” has been re- 
vived. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sgecuin, with Surivar are daily expected at the Park and are 
to be succeeded by Wallack, now at Savannah. 

The Bowery is well filled nightly by the combined attractions of the ** Naiad 
Queen” and the “ Butchers of Ghent.” Messrs. Scott and De Bar, and the 
Misses Vallee, are the principal features, to which should be added splendid 
scenery, and every accessory of the stage. 

Mitchell bas got up “ Fra Diavolo” at the Olympic, and we hear, with great 
success. 

Otto Motty and the Virginia Serenaders are with Rockwell and Stone at the 
Chatham. Otto Moity is “ a great creature in his line of life.” 

At Tryon’s Amphitheatre the -performances of the equestrian and dramatic 
companies are admirably blended. 

Patmo's Opera House.—* Belisario” has been the great attraction this week, 
save onthe occasion of Rapetti’s benefit, (Thursday), when ‘‘I Puritani” 
was the principal feature ia the bill of fare. The houses continue to be uni- 
formly good. 

The Hurcuinsons give but one more concert here, not choosing to ‘ wear 
out their welcome.” They have been eminently successful. 

The Kentucky Minstrels at the American Museum, are said to be quite 
@qua!l to the Ethiopian Serenaders who left this establishment for England 
some munths since. 

Pracipe has been playing at Jackson, the capital of Mississippi. The editor 
of the Vicksburg ‘“‘ Whig,” writes from Jackson under the date of the 17th 
ult., to the following effect :— 


I indulged to-night in the luxury of witnessing Mr. Henry Placide, in the in- 
imitable play of ** Grandfather Whitehead,” and never have I witnessed a per- 
formance with more unalloyed pleasure. The piece is an affecting one and was 
acted to the very life; nothing could be more true to nature than the representa- 
tion of a dosting old Grandfather, struggling between pride and affection for his 
Grand children—and Placide brought it as near a scene of real life as imagina- 
tion could point it. He repeats it here on Morday night and will then proceed 
to Vicksburg, where our Theatre going friends may expect the richest treat 
they have had presented to them for a long time. 


Forrest arrived out at New Orleans on the 18th instant, anc was to appear 
a: the St, Charles on the 3d, m Richelieu. 

Macreapy terminated his N.O. engagement on the 18:h instant. The 
* Picayune” states that ‘‘ upon the conclusion of the tragedy, Mr. Macready 
was called before the curtain, and made acknowledgment of bis deep feeling of 
the success which had marked his whole engagement. He spoke briefly and 
to the point, and then very graciously bowed his adieus amidst a tumult of ap- 
plause.” 

Boston is going on with her two theatres amazingly—but without stars. 
Miss Ayres remains a great favorite at the National. Mr. Massett (known here 
as Mr. Raymond) has been giving concerts there, having made a decided hit in 
Mr. Maeder’s new opera. The Handel and Haydn Society have produced 
Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,”—an Oratorio of surpassing splendor and power. 
A Miss Andrews, a mezzo soprano, has made a good impression there, in a 
concert lately given. She is very highly spoken of by good judges. The 
Boston Academy gave a concert on Saturday evening, of the programme of 
which, we observe, that Beethoven's symphony, No. 2, formed the second 

art, 

: New Orleans theatricals and musicalities are somewhat interesting. The 
“ Norma”’ of Bellinihas been played at the ‘‘ Theatre d’Orleans,” for the bene- 
fit of the favorite prima donna, there, Madame Fleura-folly ; and Mdme. Le 
Coort, that laughing sprite, actually surmounted the difficulties of the arduous 
part of Adelgisa, on the occasion. Although the forte of both is the comique, 
the two are said to have succeeded wonderfully well, in this grandest of grand 
Operas. Damoreau and Artot are playing and singing at the French Theatre, 
and among the English population of the city, alternately. They are very 
popular, and much admired there. The Jewess (La Juive), by Halevy, was 
having a great run, at the French Theatre. Mr. and Mrs. Field, at Macready's 
request, accompanied him and Ryder to Mobile, where they would play an en- 
gagement- They are evidently having a very gay winter in the Crescent 
city. 

Jamea Wallack was at Charleston, S.C., playing his usual round of charac 
ters. The Seguin troupe (on their way hither,) were also there. Russel was 
delighting the Natchez folks. Vieux-Temps /rere et sur, were gone from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico. 





MR. HACKETT, OF THE STAGE. 

We adopt this joke under our head of “The Green Room,” and are only 
sorry that we had not the first handling of it. We take it from the German- 
town Telegraph of a January date. !t scems there is in Philadelphia a well 
known stage driver called Jim Haggerty, who has also grown into something 
like wealth and consideration as an owner of coaches and cabs. He is a fellow 
who, with as much impudence as rarely falls to the lot of one man, possesses a 
degree of shrewdness which has shoved him along in his career quite prosper- 
ously. Jim, too, is a politician, and, exercising considerable influence over a 
certain class, it has given him an extensive acquaintance in a circle which his 
political consequence only could have obtained for him. 

Not long since, several gentlemen, and among them a distinguished Judge, 
were seated in an elegant parlor, when the door opened and Mr. Haggerty was 
announced. The ‘distinguished Judge,” mistaking the name for that of Mr. 
Hackett, the celebrated actor now in this city, approached Jim, and offering him 
ot hend in the most cordial manner, at the same time introducing himself, 
seid— 

‘Mr. Hackett, I am very glad to see you.” 

* And I’m very glad to see you.” replied Jim io bis usual rough brogue. 

‘I should suppese, Mr. Hackett,” continued the Judge, * that it has been 
ten years since | last saw you?” 

‘* Yes, your honor, I s*pose it’s that long or longer.” 

“And your health, sir, I believe, has been quite good ?”” 

‘OQ, yes, your honor, quite good. How’s yourn 1” 

‘I have suffered somewhat, sir, from ind'sposition, but am now in the enjoy- 
aac excellent health. Your family, Mr. Hackett, I hope to hear, are also 
well ?” 

“ They were never better, your honor, than when I Jeft em, not more nor 
balf an hour ago.” 

By this time the “ distinguished Judge’s” companions, who had enjoyed the 
scene amazingly, could no longer abstain from tittering ; and his honor, sus- 
pecting all was not right, inquired very gravely— 

s if paren, sir, I am addressing Mr. Hackett, of the stage?” 

“gi 0, sir! Mr. Haggerty, of the coacu!”’ thundered Jim in reply, and the 
istinguished Judge” tendered his hat to Mr. Haggerty. Picayune. 





me MADAME CATALANDS LETTER. 
jurgtie of Leg ma has addressed the following letter to Dr. Heller, the 

** Sir— What have I done to the German press t 
fourth time killed me? Though at the nh. of lr ga? orth 
health, and live in quiet retirement, in the remembrances of former days. The 
French journals, misled by those of Germany, have twice announced my death 
the English once. At first the intelligence was more laughable than fri hten- 
ing tome, and I read with satisfaction the many praises with which my fancied 
decease was accompanied. The spring of my life and My artistical efforts 
seemed once more strewn with the flowers which were to have covered m 
grave, but which, fortunately for me, does not yet contain my corpse. But 
must confess the repetitions of the statements of my disso'ution be an to 
alarm me. What base cruelty to continually announce to an old nM ‘her 





















death!’ I shall at last believe it myself, and really die. The journals,, so 


weak in the art of animating and vivifying, will then have the sed satisfaction 
of knowing my heart to be cold and motionless. Good heavens! Ido not 
wish to sing any more, or either stand in the way of the young rising talent, 
before whom the journals all crouch, in order, perhaps, later to condemn to the 
dust, and treat as hard-hearted and ungrateful as thev have done me. I should 
at least yet be allowed to breathe. The inheritance [ have to leave is too tri- 
fling to allore the cupidity of survivors. That which from the extravagances 
of my husband was left, I devoted to the art when I was at the bead of the 
Italian Opera at Paris, and the greater half of the proceeds of my concerts I 
divided with tke poor. The estate where I reside, and a few thousand livres 
of income, is all I saved from the millions the principal capitals of Europe 
awarded me. Grant me, I pray, the enjoyment of so modest a possession, and 
the happiness of existence a little longer. From the contradictions of the jour- 
nals, 1 perceive that a Signor Karl aden. in Leipsic, was my last mur- 
derer. A German canéatrice, whom I had the pleasure of receiving in my s8o- 
litude last summer, sang to me a charming ballad in our native languege, en- 
titled, ‘Ob ach dich liebe frage die Sterne.’ The melody and words, which 
she translated to me, moved my heart, notwithstanding its having long been 
chilled. Chevalier Fraiselli, at Florence, who is well acquainted with the 
German language, gave me an Jtalian version, since which! have often sung 
it, asd the author of it cuts the thread of my life in a journa) which is not 
named the Owl or Raven, but the Morning Star. I am well aware that 
henceforth I have to direct my looks to the departing stars, and not to the 
rising ones. Signor Herlossobn’s incivility (you will rot change this expres- 
sion in the translation, as J] say scostuma sezza) is enhanced by the excuse he 
attempts to make for his proceedings. He states he wanted to mislead the 
minor journals by imputing to them the old novelty of my death which he had 
furnished five years ago, just as if it were necessary for him, the editor of the 
Algemeine Theater Lexicon. to give additional provfs of his being able to resort 
to falsehoods heriocally. In that publication, as well as perverting artists’ 
ages, he also kills me too soon. Tell him I cannot any more sing his ballad 
without fancying I am humming my funeral bymn. A woman, says my Italian 
countryman, the Venetian Casanova, is only as old as she appears in the eyes 
of herlover Had the world, which one day gave all her laurels, and much 
more praise than I was entitled to receive, reserved for me some esteem and 
interest, they would not to-day have thought me so shockingly old, or allowed 
me to have been so regardleasly killed. 

“This is the sorrowful treatment I experience. Communicate the contents 
of this letter in your journal; most likely you are now better initiated in the 
Italian language than you were in 1839, when you came to see me at the Lake 
of Como, and brought me greetings from friends in Germany ; and al!ow me 
for the present !o subscr be myself really and truly, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant. ANGELICA CaTALANI. 

“Florence, Jan. 6, 1844.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S YARN. 
BY W. H. MAXWELL. 


While cruising off the Western Isles, in the supposed track of an American 
frigate, one morning, at daylight, a very suspicious-looking gentleman was dis- 
covered to leeward, and sail was made in chase. The discovery appeared mu- 
tual, for, fast as canvass was crowded on the Clorinde, (we’ll call her so,) the 
stranger was equally industrious. Off went the schooner, and away went the 
frigate at her heels ; and throughout the day the chase continued with alternat- 
ing success. If the breeze freshened, the Clorinde outcarried the schooner, 
and came up; when it lightened, the enemy crawled away, and increased her 
distance ; and night found both parties in sta‘u quo, as when they had com- 
menced the race. Of course, the Yankee would avail himself of darkness to 
bid his dangerous companion ar. unceremonious farewell ; while, pleased with 
her company, the Clorinde was desirous of improving the acquaintance, and 
particularly anxious to renew friendly relations in the morning. 

The sun set—darkness fell. The skipper first inquired, ** What was to be 
done?" and after secretly communing with himself, he seemed to have found 
an answer to his own question. The frigate's course was changed, her canvass 
reduced, and the result left for daylight to decide. Morning broke at last, and 
there was the schooner on the Clorinde’s weather-bow, scarcely two leagues to 
windward ! 

In a moment, the frigate was again in chase ; every inch of “ muslin”? was 
spread to woo the breeze, and, from truck to deck, the Clorinde appeared a 
cloud of canvass. All day the pursuit continued ; the same anxiety, the same 
fortune as before. The chase was even more tantalizing than that of yester- 
day ; for once, when the breeze was fresh and steady for Ralf an hour, the fri- 

ate had drawn so much a head, as enabled her to pitch a nine-pound shot 
through the schooner’s mainsail. 

‘What the devil's to be done now ?” exclaimed the Captain to the Second- 
Lieutenant, after ‘blasting light breezes and dark nights,’ as sailor’s will do 
occasionally. ‘‘ An hour's light, a wholesale breeze, and Master Jonathan you 
would have bidden a long farewell to Boston! What course shall we shape? 
Egad, I'll try an experiment. I have run him two hundred miles farther east- 
ward than he likes. A Yankee’s full of tricks, and probably he’ll try to dodge 
me in the dark. Round the frigate to! We'll stay as we are, and see what 
luck morning will bring.” 

Sail was shortened ; the watch set ; the crew turned in; the Captain and his 
Lieutenants retired to console themselves in the cabin; and all believed that 
they had looked their last upon one of the largest and finest clippers which had 
ever left a Yankee port. 

Twice was the bell struck ere morning came. It broke slowly and sullenly, 
for the sun had hid himself within a fog-bank. Every eye was turned anxiously 
around—ahead—astern—and nothing was visible but dark-blue water. The 
fog-bank parted—out came the sun—for miles around the sea was lighted glo- 
riously ; and— 





‘* Blessed Mary ! can it be?” 
as ort league on the larboard quarter, Master Jonathan was laid too, looking 
innocent and unsuspicious as a sleeping seagull! 

If the skipper of the privateer would have seen that beautiful national melo- 
dy (his own) of “Sich a gittin’ up stairs” practically illustrated, he should 
have looked at the crew of the Clorinde, as, on the first alarm, they came swarm- 
ing up the hatch-ladders. Both vessels made sail ; and the scene of pursuit 
and disappointment was re-enacted once more. ‘Twice during that long day 
orders were given to cast loose the chase-guns ; but the capricious breeze be- 
came light and less steady; the schooner clawed to windward—fainter and 
fainter still—the wind at last died totally away ; night shut the vessels from 
each other's view ; and, in the morning, the Clorinde had the ocean apparently 
to herself, the rover was—Heaven knows where. 

Years afterwards, I was in a sea-port coffee room, where sundry captains of 
merchantmen were indulging in long stories and hot grog. Several of them 
were Yankees ; and, to my amusement and surprise, an old and hard featured 
Bostonian was narrating every particular of the race between the schooner and 
the Clorinde. 

‘I was tarnation scared,” observed Jonathan, “I’m blessed, but I thought 
more than once that, in five minutes, I would have had the Britisher’s broad- 
side slick into the schooner’s ribs. I'll never be so near cotched again, I 
guess.”’ 

‘“* How did you feel when we pitched a round shot through your mainsail !”’ 
The Yankee looked at me. 

«Why, tarnation queer, I guess; but who the devil, friend, are you ?”’ 

* The man who laid the gun that let daylight through your canvass.”’ 

“* And what was the frigate as hunted me so hard ?”’ 

* The Clorinde ; Captain eg 

* Well, aint that singular, too! When I thought to dodge ye the second 
night, and let you run a tinker’s chase after me, while I hove-to, and let you 
pass—when the sun came out o’ the fog, and diskivered ye beside me—says I 
to my chief officer, Jeremiah Pike, says I, that there frigate’s a reg’lar witch, 
and her skipper either Captain , or the devil. I guess I was shrewdish 
there—warn’t I?” From Maxwell’s “ Wanderings in the Highlands.” 














Good Epigram.—The Boston Journal relates that a number of years ago, the 
celebra'ed Joseph Lancaster visited Washington, with a view to explain his 
peculiar plan o! instruction in common schools. He delivered an address on 

the subject in the Representatives Hall, in presence of many members of Con- 
gress, among whom was Henry Clay, at,that time Speaker of the House. This 
gave rise to the following epigram, which was published at the time in a Balti- 
more paper. It is too good to be lost: 


MR. LANCASTER AND MR. SPEAKER CLAY. 
When slim Sp aker Clay looking up at his Chair, 
Saw that very fat man, Joseph Lavcaster there, 
He said, while with pleasure the pun through him thrill'd, 
* Sir, I never before saw that Caair so well fili’d.” 


The Teacher, we!! pleased, to reply was vot slow ; 

For witty though serious was dignified Joe ; 

He mildly remarked in the same punning way, 

“ He who fill’d this Chair best was no tetter than Clay.” 


Funny Description —A fuony way of announcing an accident we find in a 
recent New York paper. In describing the explosition of a brig, aear the Nar- 
rows, he says:—"* Tne only passengers were T. B, Nathan, who owned three 
‘thousand dollars worth of the cargo and the captain's wife!” A contempora- 
1y thinks that someting akin to the above is a case mentioned by a London edi- 
tor, who speaks of “a hen belonging to a stone mason that /ays brick.” 





March 16. 
“A Case” and no mistake.—Our neighbor, Franx Monteverve, of No. 5 
Barclay St., sent us last week a case of veritable Scheidam that would have 
taised Rip Van Winkle out of his boots had he slept twice twenty years! No 
Dutchman on this side of the Atlantic, since Hendrich Hudson and his crew 
played nine pins in Sleepy Hollow, ever tasted such Hollands. Baron T——1, 
himself would have allowed that this liquor had “‘ seen Wotterdam,”’ and we 
would bet long odds no Custom House official here ever got a snifter at it! 
To the other attractiors at Franx's billiard and b wling Saloon, he bas just 
added an oyster stand, where Shrewsbury and other testaceous bivalves may 
be obtained in a degree of freshness that would put Downing’s nose out of 
joint, and render Nathan guilty of profanity or—suicide. It would! 





Mirror Library.—The twelfth number of the Mirror Library is just pub. 
lished, under the title of ‘‘ The Rococo,” number 3. It contains two exquisite 
narrative pomes, one by the Rev. Groree Crory, called ‘‘ The Angel of the 
World ;” the other by Lereu Hunt, called “* The Story of Rimini.” The for- 
mer of these two poems is very rare, and almost unknown in America, while 
for beauty it stands unrivalled among the whole host of Parnassus. The three 
next numbers of the Mirror Library will contain the ‘ Songs and Ballads ” of 
Cuarces Disprn, the prince of sea-soug writers ; the ‘* Legendary Ballads and 
Songs” of Tuomas Moore, in a double number; and the “ Poems” of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norron, one of the most exquisite writers of the present day. 
EEE pa Se 

TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
‘* Spirit of the Times ” has been induced to offer his services, at avery moderate com- 
mission, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles tobe ob- 
tained at prime cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city, and 
its vicinity, comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and othe: Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc. Etc. Etc. 

An experience of many years, andafamiliar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions en- 
trusted to him with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping Stock, etc. Where achoice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he wil) please state it. All letters—(ad - 
dressed to Wm. T. Porter)—must be post paid. March 1, 1844. 


FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR! 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


A CHRONICLE OF 


Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET, 
AT FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUDB,. 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 











Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers,and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 




















WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tuts wel) known weekly publication, which was established in 1831. by its present 
editor, commenced its Fourteenth volume on the 2d of March, 1844. It is a sheetof 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the largest and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and IMpoRTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Original Pictures in oil by the most 


eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 


The property of the Hon. BaLtig Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of JoHN C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe t, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick afte, 
Troye's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH AN, 
The property of the late James Jacxson, Esq, of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after TRoye’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, 
The property of Col. WM. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after 
TRoYE’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F.Srocxron, U. S.N. 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HINSHEL- 
woop after TRoyve’s painting, in the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Latrre for Col, 
W. R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Prernce M.ButLer & Co.,of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trovg 
for Co] Hampton, ef S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshel wood. 
WAGNER. 
The property of Mr. Joun CaMpBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Troyg for the 
Owner, and engraved by Prud’ho mme from the Original Picture, in the Office of the 
‘* Spirit ef the Times.” 

MONARCH. 

The property of Col. Wape Hampton, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Col. 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshe!l wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
Tie property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLAINE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DUNNELL 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 

GREY EAGLE, 

The property of A. L. SHoTWELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Juun Connan, Esq. of London. 





In addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

Thecelebrated Danscuse, in the character of ‘‘ La Sylphide ;’? Engraved by Hinshelwood 
from a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
Editor. 

On commencing the last volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th o¢ 

March, 1843—was issued a large and magnificently executed portrait of 

COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
** The Napoleon of the Turf !’’ 

Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry INMaN, Esq 

now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








A MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT OF FASHION, 
The Champion of the American Turf, 
is in the hands of the Engraver, and will be ready for publication in a short time. 


The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow; 
ledged “Chronicle of the Turf, Field Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 

Terrms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 

For One Year’s Subscription, FIVE DOLLARS, in advance. For Advertising One 
Square of ten printed lines (or 120 words), One Dollar for the first insertion, and 25 
cents for each subsequent insertion, and longeror shorter ones in that proportion. 
Less than 60 words will be considered half a square, more than 60a square. No Ad- 
vertisements will be inserted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can 
easily ascertain the amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of 
their advertisements. 

Ic> Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, so 
enveloped as to secure them from injury. 

Uc? It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial de- 
partment and to Blood Stock be addressedto Wa. T. PorTEr ;a!! others to J. RicHagps 
The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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H LAWS OF CRICKET, © 


REVISED BY THE 


1. Tae Bau must weigh not less than five ounces and 
a half, nor more than five ounces and three quarters. It 
must measure not less than nine inches, nor more than 
nine inches and one quarter in circumference. At the 
beginning of each inninys either party may call for a new 
ball. 

2. Tue Bar must not exceed four inches and one quar- 
ter in the widest part; it must not be more than thirty- 
eight inches in length. 

3. Tue Stumps must be three in number ; twenty-seven 
inches out of the ground ; the bails eight inches in length ; 
the stumps of equal, and of sufficient thickness to pre- 
vent the ball from passing through. 

4. Tue Bow.ine Crease must be in a line with the 
stumps; six feet eight inches in length; the stumps in the 
centre; with a return crease at each end towards the 
bowler at right angles. 

5. Tue Popping Crease must be four feet from the 
wicket, and parallel to it; unlimited in length, but not 
shorter than the bowling crease. 

6. Tue Wickets must be pitched opposite to each other 
by the umpires, at the distance of twenty-two yards. 

7. It shall not be lawful for either party during a match, 
without the consent of the other, to alter the ground 
by rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or beating. This 
rule is not meant to prevent the striker from beating the 
ground with his bat, near the spot where he stands during 
the innings, nor to prevent the bowler from filling up holes 
with saw dust, &c. when the ground shall be wet. 

8. After rain the wickets may be changed with the con- 





sent of both parties. 

9. Tue Bow er shall deliver the ball with one foot on 
the ground behind the bowling crease, and within the re- 
turn crease, and shall bowl four balls before he change 
wickets ; which he shall be permitted to do once only in 





the same innings. 

10. The ball must be bowled, if it be thrown or jerked, ' 
or, if the hand be above the shoulder in the delivery, the 
umpire must call “ No Ball.’ 

11. He may require the striker at the wicket from which | 
he is bowling to stand on that side of it which he may di- 
rect. 

12. If the bowler toss the ball over the striker’s head, or 
bowl it so wide that it shall be out of distance to be played at, 
the umpire (even although he, the striker, attempt to hit it) 
shall adjudge one run to the parties receiving the innings, | 
either with, or without an appeal from them; which shall 
be put down to the score of wide balls; and such ball 
shall not be reckoned as any of the four balls. 

13. When the umpire shall have called ‘‘ Wide Ball,” 
one run only shall be reckoned, and the ball shall be consi- 
dered dead. 

14. If the bowler deliver a “ No Ball,” the striker may 
play at it, and be allowed as many runs as he can get, and 
he shall not be put out except by running out. In the 
event of no run being obtained by any other means, then 
one run shall be scored. 

15. At the beginning of each innings the umpire shall 
call “ Play,” from that time to the end of each innings, no 
trial ball shall be allowed to any bowler. 

16. Tue Striker is Ovr if either of the bails be bowl- 
ed off, or if a stump be bowled out of the ground. 

17. Or, if the ball from a stroke of the bat, or hand, 
but not wrist, he held before it touch the ground, although 
it be hugged to the body of the catcher. 

18, ‘Or if in striking, or at any other time while the ball 
shall be ‘in play, both his feet be over the popping 
crease, and his wicket put down, except his bat be ground- 
ed within it. 

19. Or, if in striking at the ball he hit down his wicket. 

20. Or if under pretence of running, or otherwise 
either of the strikers prevent a ball from being caught, 
the striker of the ball is out. 

21. Or, if the ball be struck, and he wilfully strike it 
again. 

"99, Or, if in running, the wicket be struck down by a 
throw, or by the hand or arm, (with ball in hand) before 
his bat (in hand) or some part of his person be grounded 
over the popping crease. But if both the bails be off, a 
stump must be struck out of the ground. 

23. Or, if any part of the striker’s dress knock down 
the wicket. 

24. Or, if the striker touch, or take up the ball while 
in play, unless at the request of the opposite party. 

25. Or, if with any part of his person he stop the ball, 
which, in the opinion of the umpire at the bowler’s wick- 
et, shall have been pitched in a straight line from it to the 
striker’s wicket, and would have hit it. 

26. If the players have crossed each other, he that runs 
for the wicket which is put down is out. 

27. A ball being caught no run shall be reckoned. 

28. A striker being run out, that run which he and his 
partner were attempting shall not be reckoned. 

29. If a lost ball be called, the striker shall be allowed 
six runs; but if more than six shall have been run before 
lost ball shall have been called, then the striker shall have 
all which have been run. 

30. After the ball shall have been finally settled in the 
wicket keeper’s or bowler’s hand, it shall be considered 
dead: but when the bowler is about to deliver the ball, if 
the striker at his wicket shall go outside the popping 
crease before such actual delivery, the said bowler ma 
put him out, unless (with reference to the 22d law) his 
bat in hand, or some part of his person be within the said 
crease. hee 

31. If the striker be hurt he may retire from his wicket 
and return to it any time during that innings. 

32. If the striker be hurt some other person may stand 
out for him, but not go in. 

33. No substitute in the field shall be allowed to bowl, 
keep wicket, stand at the point, cover the point, or stop 
behind in any case, oa a 

34. If any fieldsman stop the ball with his hat the ball 
shall be considered dead, and the opposite party shall add 





five runs to their score: if any be run, they shall have five 
in all. 
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MARY-LE-BONNE CLUB, LONDON, 1840. 


35. The ball having been hit, the striker may guard his 
wicket with his bat, or with any part of his body except 
his hands; that the 24th law may not be disobeyed. 

36. The wicket keeper shall not take the ball for the 
purpose of stumping, until it have passed the wicket; he 
shall not move till the ball be out of the bowlers hand; he 
shall not by any noise incommode the striker ; and if any 
part of his person be over, or before the wicket, although 
the ball hit it, the striker shall not be out. 

37. The umpires are sole judges of the fair, and unfair 
play: and all disputes shall be determined by them, each 
at his own wicket; but in case of a catch which the um- 
pire at the wicket bowled from, cannot see sufficiently to 
decide upon, he may apply to the other umpire; whose 
opinion shall be conclusive. 

38. The umpires in all matches shall pitch fair wickets, 
and the parties shall toss up for the choice of innings. 

39. They shall allow two minutes for each striker to 
come in, and ten minutes between each innings. When 
the umpires shall call ‘ Play,” the party refusing to play 
shall lose the match. 

40. They are not to order a striker out unless appealed 
to by the adversaries. 

41. But if one of the bowler’s feet be not on the ground 
behind the bowling crease, and within the return crease 
when he shall deliver the ball, the umpire at his wicket 
unasked must call “‘ No Ball.” 

42. If either of the strikers run a short run, the um- 
pire must call ‘ One Short.” 

43. No umpire shall be allowed to bet. 

44. No umpire is to be changed during a match unless 
with the consent of borth parties, except in case of a viola- 


| tion of the 43d law; then either party may dismiss the 


transgressor. 

45. After the delivery of four balls the umpire must 
call “ Over ;” but not until the ball shall be finally settled 
in the wicket keeper’s or bowler’s hand; the ball shall 
then be considered dead; nevertheless, if an idea be en- 
tertained that either of the strikers is out, a question may 
be put previously to, but not after the delivery of the next 
ball. 

46. The umpire must take especial care to call ‘ No 
Ball” instantly upon delivery; ‘* Wide Ball” as soon as 
ever it shall pass the striker. 

47. The piayers who go in second shall follow their inn- 
ings, if they shall have obtained one hundred runs less 
than their antagonist. 

48. When one of the strikers shall have been put out, 
the use of the bat shall not be allowed to any person, un- 
til the next striker shall come in. 





LAWS FOR SINGLE WICKET. 


1. When there shall be less than five players on aside, 
bounds shall be placed twenty-two yards each, in a line 
from the off and Jeg stump. 

2. The ball must be hit before the bounds to entitle the 
striker to a run; which run cannot be obtained unless 
he touch the bowling stump, or crease in a line with his 
bat, or some part of his person, or go beyond them; re- 
turning to the popping crease as at a double wicket, ac- 
cording to the 22d law. 

3. When the striker shall hit the ball one of his feet 
must be on the ground, and behind the popping crease, 
otherwise the umpire shall call “* No Hit.” 

4. When there shall be less than five players on a side 
neither byes, nooverthrows shall be allowed, nor shall 
the striker be caught out behind wicket, nor stumped out. 

5. The fieldsman must return the ball so that it shall 
cross the play between the wicket and the bowling stump, 
or between the bowling stump and the bounds: the striker 
may run till the ball be so returned. 

6. After the striker shall have made one run, if he 
starts again he must touch the bowling stump and turn be- 
fore the ball shall cross the play, to entitle him to another. 

7. The striker shall be entitled to three runs for lost 
ball, and the same number for ball stopped with hat; with 
reference to the 29th and 34th law of double wicket. 

8. When there shall be more than four players on a 
side, there shall be no bounds. All hits, byes, and over- 
throws, shall then be allowed. 

9. The bowler is subject to the same laws as at double 
wicket. 

10. Not more than one minute shall be allowed between 
each ball. 


BETS. 


1. No-bet upon any match is payable unless it be play- 
ed out or given up. 

2. If the runs of one player be betted against those of 
another, the bet depends on the first innings, unless other- 
wise specified. 

3. If the bet be made upon both innings, and one party 
beat the other in one innings, the runs of the first innings 
shall determine it. 

4, If the other party go in a second time the bet must 
be determined by the number on the score. 


SSS 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


NEW-YORK CRICKET CLUB, 


Organized October 9th, 1843. 


ARTICLE II.—ORGANIZATION. 


Sec. 1. The government of this Club shall be vested in 
a President, Vice President, Treasurer, and Secretary. 

Sec.2. Itshal! be the duty of the President, to preside at 
all meetings of the Club, in his absence, the Vice President; 
and should both be absent, the Secretary shall preside. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of the Vice President, to 
audit all accounts and sign the same, which the Treasurer 
shall then pay. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, to keep 
a record of the proceedings of the Club, to collect the 
monthly dues, initiation fees, &c. and to render his account 
to the Treasurer before the next regular meeting. 

Ser. 5. On the first Wednesday in October, in each year, 
a general meeting will be held, to elect (by ballot) officers 
for the ensuing year; such officers to be chosen by a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the members present. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERS. 


Sec. 1. Candidates for membership must be proposed 
ata regular meeting, and on receiving a majority of the 
votes cast, shall be declared elected. 

Sec. 2. Each member shall pay an initiation fee of Two 
Dollars, and a monthly subscription of Fifty Cents. 

Sec. 3. Any member may be expelled for such cause as 
a majority of the members, at a regular meeting, may 
|deem suflicient. 

Sec. 4. Any member, neglecting to pay his monthly 
dues for four months, shall be expelled; unless absn 
from the City or for some other reasonable cause, of which 
he shall notify the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. No person expelled from this Club shall be 
allowed to use the play ground or any of its properties ; 
neither shall he be deemed eligible for re-election. 

Sec.6. Honorary members, upon paying an entrance 
fee of Ten Dollars, may be elected by a majority of mem- 
bers present, at a regular meeting. 


ARTICLE IV.--AMENDMENTS. 


Sec. 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 

thirds majority, notice of the proposed amendment having 
been giver one month previously. 

BY-LAWS. 


Sec. 2. There shall be a code of By-Laws, for the bet- 
ter regulation of the Club, which may be amended at any 
regular meeting, upon one month's notice. 

QUORUM. 


Sec. 3. Eight members and an officer shall constitute 
a quorurn. 








BY-LAWS. 


1. This Club shall be governed by the laws of Cricket 
as revised by the Mary-le-bonne Club. 

2. The regular meetings shall be held on the first 
Wednesday in each month, of which the Secratary shall 
| give notice by circular. 

3. The President, or in his absence the Vice President, 
| shall have the power to call special meetings of the Club, 
whenever occasion may require. 

4. A majority of the votes of the members present 
shall decide every question, unless otherwise specified, and 
_ the presiding officer shall have a casting vote in case ofa tie. 
_ 5. The order of business at a regular meeting, shall be 
as follows :—Ist, Reading of the Minutes; 2nd, Reading 
_of reports from Committees ; 3rd, Balloting for new mem- 
bers; 4th, Deferred motions ; 5th, Miscellaneous business. 

6. Every member who shall be appointed to play in 
any match, shall procure a suitable and uniform costume, 
at his own expense. 








OFFICERS OF THE N. Y. C. C. 
(Elected Oct. 9, 1843.) 


President—Wituiam T. Porter, Esq. 
Vice President and Treasurer—Joun Ricuarps, Esq. 
Secretary—Tuomas Picron Minner, Esq. 


MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. CRICKET CLUB, 


Ashe, William A. 
Bartlett, Charles 
Bartlett, John S., Jun. 
Bristow, Geo. Frederick 
Beers, Geo. W. 

Bigger, James B. 
Brough, William F. 
Clark, Edward 
Cuppaidge. James F. 
Dusenberry, William 
Earle, Francis B. 
Failing, Augustus D. 
Faulkner, Thomas W.Jr. 
Forster, Thomas B. 
Gibney, Michael 

Garvin, Edwin L. 
Hawxhurst, John W. 
Jervis, William 

King, Christopher 


McCarty, Joseph 

Moore, Charles 
MacLeod, Donald C. 
Mason, John 

Mason, Joseph George 
Meech William B. 

Milner, Thos. Picton, Sec. 
Neat, John W. 

Ottignon, Charles F. 
Porter, Wm. T. President, 
Price, William 

Richards, George 

Riddle, Robert 

Richards, John V. President, 
Sibell, William E. 
Sawyer, George D. 
Sharwood, Dendy 
Scheffelin, Edgar 

Thomas, Thomas, Jun. 





CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


This association shall be styled the New-York CrickET 
Cvs, and its device shall be the municipal arms of the 
City of New-York. , 

[At a meeting of the Club, subsequent to the adoption 
of the above Article, the motto “ Corporis Animique Robore,” 
was assumed to distinguish the device of the Club from | 





Lee, David Russel 
Lord, John C. 
Lynch, James 
McDonald, Alexander 
McCrea, Andrew 


Tuttle, John A. 
Watkins, Joseph 
Wilcock, William 
Westervelt, Isaac Y, 
Wright, H. Allen 





New-York: Printed and published for the New-York 
Cricket Club, in pursuance to a resolution passed Feb. 7th, 
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